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\* we go tu press, it is impossible to form any opinion as to the 
{i chances of the St. Louis nomination. Beyond the fact that Mr. 
Tilden has secured a larger number of delegates than all the other 
candidates put together, it is hardly safe to go. The Southern vote 
is, as it was in the Cincinnati Convention, an almost unknown 
quantity. The total number of delegates being 738, 492 are neces- 
sary to a choice; and while 216 votes are cast by the Southern States, 
three-quarters of these are votes which all the candidates hope to 
get. Tilden’s strength comes from New England, New York, and 
the Northwest, but the active opposition to him comes chiefly 
from his own State. There is, on the other hand, no objection 
urged against Tilden which is not stronger against almost every 
otber candidate. 
New York, but there is very little doubt that Hayes will carry Ohio 


against either Thurman or Allen, while in New York neither of the | 
Tilden did undoubt- | 


latter would draw over any Republican votes. 
edly act with a party which talked some years ago of ‘four years 
of failure to preserve the Union by war,” but it now appears that 


he opposed the declaration on this subject in the platform of 1864, | 
Putting | 


and at one stage of the proceedings got it struck out. 
forward a candidate with Bayard’s:*‘ war record” with Hayes on 
the other side, would make the campaign turn on the very issues 
the Democrats wish to avoid and the Republicans long to have 
made prominent. To take Davis from the Supreme Court would be 


form; while Hendricks is objectionable as a soft-money candidate, 
and Hancock as being another ‘man on horseback.” 
the friends of New Jersey’s “favorite son,” Joel Parker, against 


whom there seems to be nothing positive, in a fair position to play | 


the same game that the supporters of Mr. Hayes did at Cincinnati, 
but with what success, if they should attempt it, remains to be 
seen. The lobby at St. Louis is a very numerous and powerful 
body, including as it does almost the entire government of this 


city from John Kelly down, embracing some of the most museular | 


statesmen of this or any country. 
The Chicago Tribune has made up an interesting table classify- 
ing the votes cast at the Cincinnati Convention, which fully eon- 


firms what is sa.d by a correspondent on another page as to the | 


complete absence of anything like sectional feeling in the choice 
of the candidate. It that among the Western dele- 
gates Blaine, the Eastern candidate, got 142 votes on the first bal- 
lot and 140 on the last, while there were cast against lim from the 
same source 110 on the first ballot and L110 on the last. On the 
other hand, the Eastern States only gave him, the Eastern candi- 
date, 42 votes, while they cast 184 against bim on the first ballot. 
On the last they only gave him 84 votes, while they gave Hayes, the 
Western candidate, 134. These figures, however, we think, confirm 
our correspondent’s view in more than one point. They goto prove 
also the correctness of his notion that the Western delegates were 
less troubled than the Eastern men by the moral aspects of Mr. 
Blaine’s case, and were more impressed by the “ magnificent fight” 
he made. In fact, as the Chicago 7ribune points out, if the choice 
bad rested with the Western delegates, he would have been nomi- 


shows 


nated by a large majority, in spite of his stock and bond transae- 
tions, so that we were saved by the greater scrupulousness and nicer 


moral] sense of the East from a canvass which would have consisted 
so largely of an enquiry into the pecuniary affairs of the Republican 
candidate that ther: ! 


mould hare been litth tine left for the 





Nation. — 


There is some doubt whether Tilden can carry | 


| the House, the last appropriation bill has gone 
ridiculous for a party which is undertaking to give the country re- | 


| conference, disagreements, dead-locks, and comprom 


This leaves | 


| tbere shall be no funds of the District to meet 


i; out. 


discussion of public questions, and which, we may add, would have 
ended in deteat. 


The Senate has been engaged during the week i3 
the resolution for the issue of =S10,000,000 silver coin, the Indian 
and Naval Appropriation Bills, and a new Enforeement Act. The 


silver resolution as passed authorizes the issue of = 10,000,000 in ex 


pAissills 


change for greenbacks, with an amendment 
trade-dollar shall not be a legal tender, and shall only be coined te 
an amount necessary to meet the export demand. The House ap 

propriations in the Naval Appropriation Bill have of course been 
increased, and the clectioneering abuses in the mavy-vards have 
been disposed of by the addition of a clause 
of force at any navy-yard within sixty days of a Presidential or Con- 
gressional election, except on the published certificate of the Seer 

tary of the Navy that “the needs of the public service” 
increase necessary. The 
many compiaints at the extraordinary increase of activity trequenth 
witnessed in the bright autumn days in the Charlestown Yard, will 
no doubt be glad to Jearn from Mr. Dawes’s remarks on this subject 
that any attempt to control Massachusetts votes by putting 
to work in such places is * futile,” because in Massachusetts 


providing that the 


forbidding anv increase 


make the 


Massachusetts reformers, who have mad 


people 
vw man 
‘“must be a resident of the town in which he offers to vete at least 


six months.” The new Enforcement Act. which the Judiciary Com- 


’ 


mittee lately reported, and which the Senate has now passed, is 
designed merely to patch up ihe holes in the original act revealed 
by the recent decision of the Supreme Court: but it is net a 


matter which is likely to go further than the Senate, as the Houss 
is probably well satisfied with the present position of affairs. In 
and the 
order of the day for the next week or more will be committees ot 
In round 
=6O5,000,000 hay 


Ises, 
numbers, the reductions effected are =40,000,000 
ing been struck out of the Departinent estimates. In the conside- 
ration of the Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill, 
taken in the direction of fastening the debt of the District upon the 
United States, by the adoption of a clause providing that in case 
the 3.65 interest, the 
Treasury shall adyance the necessary sum. The appropriation of 
$25,500 for the detection and prosecution of crime has been struck 
By a vote of 738 to 70, the appropriation of 350,000 for the 


} 


Wheeler Survey west of the 100th meridian was also 


another step Was 


struc k out 


The election cases of Rainey of South Carolina, Strait of Minnesota, 
| and Finn, the contesting delegate from Idaho, have been decided 
by the House in their favor. Mr. Sayvler of Ohio has been made 


Speaker pro tem. in the absence of Mr. Cox, who has gone to st 


Louis. 


By an act of Congress, passed near the close of the last session 
provision was made for the appointment of a board of experts, con 
sisting of two army officers, two naval officers, and three civilian 
to test the strength and character of American 
appropriations, amounting in all to 
were made for the purehase of suitable machi: 
expenses of the experiments. The civilians were appointed from a 
selection made by the American Society of Civi] Engineers, and the 
only compensation paid to any member of the Board is a salary ot 
$1,200, whieh the civilian The 


Board was organized in April, and quietly pel 


sata a i. am 
iron and steel: and 


seventy-five thousand dollai 


ery and to meet the 


+} + 4 retarv reericasc 
Wno acts a secretary receives, 


entered upon the 


formanee of its duties. It was not expected that its work would 
be completed for several vears, and the period which has now 
elapsed has not even sufficed for the completion of the 
principal testing machine. The Jabors of the Board, how- 
ever, have already achieved very important results, prominent 
among which is on hie] led to ft] adoption of a correct 
tindard tect ef chain cable place of a teat be which the cable 





The 


yseriously injured that when approved for use they were 

Hy on the point of breaking. The appropriation made last year 
no ( | led, but the unexpended balance is nit 
enough to enable the Board to proseceute its labors, and $50,000 are 
now asked for to cover the ¢ Ypenses of the coming year in the ap- 
propri m bill at this writing before Congress. A coinmission 


inere totally tree from political favoritism or more competent to 
perform its duties has never been appointed, and the value of its 
sto the Government—which has used more than cight thou- 
ind tons of iron and steel in its buildings alone since the appoint- 
nent of this Board—and to the industrial enterprises of the country 


“in hardly be overestimated. 


The mystery with regard to the Caldwell-Blaine despatches is 
not yet cleared up. Mr. Scott has appeared before the Judiciary 
Committee and sworn that he knows nothing about the two mes- 
sages sent to Caldwell from Philadelphia, excepting that a young 
man named Read, who represented himself as Caldwell’s private 
secretary, called upen him and showed him a copy of a despateh 
which he wanted to send to Caldwell (which would have cost about 
$100 in gold), and asked his (Seott’s) assistance in doing so. This 
Scott refused, and Read then said that he would eut down the 
despatch and send it himself. ‘The telegram was similar to the one 
received by Proctor Knott afterwards, but Seott did not think the 
wording Was exactly the same. He said he knew nothing of Read. 
Robinson, the telegraph manager, to whom the despatch was 
brought, says that the man who brought it, on being asked to give 
his name, smiled, and said: “ John Smith.” Mr. Blaine’s friends are 
not at all disturbed by this, and Mr. Frye wants to know what dif- 
ference there is between sending out a despatch for Caldwell to repeat 
back, and sending a prepared affidavit to a witness for his sig- 
nature and oath. The only difference, of course, is that aftida- 
vits, When prepared, are usually sent by some responsible person 
who has no objection to having his name known, and does not run 
away and hide himself immediately afterwards. It is obvious that 
a good many of our leading statesmen have not familiarized them - 
selves vet with the World’s apologue of the ** Innocent Dog.” 


The 7ribune has published a long letter on the relations between 
the Pacifie Railroad and the Government which it calls a “ cogent 
statement of the railway side of the case.” It begins, as all these 
communications do, by pointing out, what nobody denies, that the 
Pacific roads form one of the “conspicuous works of internal im- 
provement belonging to this age of civil engineering and co-opera- 
tive effort” ; compares the Pacific roads with the Erie and the Suez 
Canals; declares that “ publicists are dividing” on the question 
whether Government ought to “relinquish all ecnnection with 
branches of activity which individual or combined effort can ac- 
complish,” or ought to extend its functions ‘until it ineludes, 
besides carrying our mails, doing our banking, carrying, inspecting, 
and manufacturing also.” What this has to do with the present 
question between the railroads and the Government we do not 
know, but the letter goes on to point out, what is more to the pur- 
pose, that the gist of the whole controversy, as the case stands, is, 
How shall the Government secure a debt which is not due now, on 
which no interest is payable till maturity, and to extinguish which 
the annual sinking-fund provided by Congress is inadequate ? 
Now, this question is really a very simple one, and requires 
no such far-reaching discussion of the history and nature of internal 
improvements as “C. T. R.” seems to think. The Government holds 
what is known among the children of this world as a second mort- 
gage to secure its loan; it had a first mortgage once and gave it up; 
but as it is, it has a second mortgage. Everybody who has had any 
interest in the roads has had full notice of their second mort- 
vage and the debt it was intended to secure, and they have acquired 
no rights legal, equitable, or moral againstthe Government. Now, if 
the Government wants to be paid when the debt matures, let it say to 


the railroads; ‘* Make seme provision for this debt, or we will take 


Nation. 


joy the revenue and make the property as valuable as you please for 
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possession of your road, buy in the first mortgace, and sell the 
whole property for what it will bring. You may now go on and en- 
the next thirty vears, and at the end of that time we will take it.” 
The roads are now paying large dividends on their steck, and ut the 
same time whining and groaning over their inability to make any 
provision for the money secured to the Government by a precedent 
Inortgage, and making preposterous offers of establishing a sinking- 
fund of lands, which they say are mines of wealth, and other 
people maintain are worthless and unsalable, and which were, at 
any rate, given to the railroads, not to be returned to the Govern- 
ment, but sold by them for the benefit of their creditors. 

The appointment of Mr. Morrill as Secretary of the Treasury 
has been received with general satisfaction, and it is to be hoped 
that he will accept the office. There is always a possibility of such 
queer and eccentric appointments being made by General Grant, 
that the satisfaction felt at any goed selection is considerably 
increased by the reflection that the choice has not fallen upon any 
of the class of which Shepherd and Tom Murphy are prominent 
members, and Casey and Packard lesser lights. Mr. Morrill has 
had a great deal of experience in the practical details of financial 
adininistration at Washington from his position as chairman of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, and he has the reputation of 
being in every respect a “safe” man. He would not be likely, if 
he took the office, to introduce any startling changes in the finan- 
cial policy of the country, would probably allow the “ machine ” to 
work as usual, and would not feel himself called upen in any way 
to resent the levying of strictly voluntary contributions upon the 
office-holders for the approaching campaign. 

We regret to find, in the address to the graduating class at 
Amherst composed by the late President Stearns, and read by 
Professor Seelye, amidst much excellent advice, one of those deliver- 
ances on a point of contemporary politics which their want of pre- 
cision and boldness nake, when spoken to young men, rather cor- 
rupting than impi« ing. Speaking of the substitution of peaceful 
arbitration for war as a mode of settling international differences, 
he says: “ America stands [in this matter] in the advance. Brave 
as the bravest, high in the prerogatives of freedom, she has been 
foremost in the overtures of peace. The Geneva arbitration ushered 
a new era into the history of nations. The international Conference 
which interested. all the Great Powers soon followed. America has 
influence over the world. The country stands well on the question 
of high-toned manliness. We can take the lead in elevation of 
character and international magnanimity.” Now, if any of the 
Amherst graduates looks into the effect of this Geneva arbitration 
on the national reputation, he wiil find, as a matter of fact, that 
our mode of acting under the award has damaged us and this mode 
of settling disputes, in the eves of all civilized nations; that we do 
not stand so well with the world as we did before the Conference ; 
that we are held guilty of sharp practice with regard to it; that 
the arbitrators themselves are shocked and grieved at the result of 
their work ; and that the whole affair has deepened the suspicion as 
to the moral soundness of the country which has been bred by the 
disclosures of corruption in political cireles. It is the solemn duty 
of any public instructor who teaches on this matter before the youth 
of the country to tell the whole truth about it. We mention the 
subject at the risk of seeming disrespectful to the memory cf an 
eminent man, whose loss Amherst College is justly lJament- 
ing, because we feel, on reading over the commencement scr- 
mons and addresses at this season, that it is only in so far as 
they are sincere and thorough in their treatment of topics that 
they make young men feel the reality of the connection between 
college education and active life. If the burning questions of politi- 
eal or social conduct are to be taken up at all on these occasions, 
they ought to be handled not slightiy or rhetorically, but with the 
vigor and completeness of a man talking to men about the mrst 
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serious-problems at the most momentous period of their existence, 
when all shrinking or evasion or ornamental coneealment is 
dangerous and unbecoming. In the Alabama matter Conegress, 
under the lead of a rascal, has disgraced us, the Exeeutive which 
accepted the award sitting silent by. This is the truth of the mat- 
ter. We advise every bachelor of arts to make a note of it, not to 
deceive himself or others about it, and to do what in him lies that 
nod such shame shall ever come upon us again. 


Cony 


Mr. Henry C. Carey has issued a letter to the workingmen of 


the Fourth Congressional District in Pennsylvania recommending 
them to re-elect Mr. W. D. Kelley, in which he gives a remarkable 
account of some of the effects of “ British free-trade.” According 
to him, this sinister ageney, which is commonly supposed to consist 
in the admission by the British themselves to their own ports 
foreign goods free, or at low duties, has also compelled various other 
nations of the world, not subject to British rule, “to confine them- 
selves to the brutifying work of dragging out the soil and export- 
ing it for the supply of foreign mills and workshops.” Its other 
effects have been not less remarkable. It has “established ty- 
ranny ” in the following States—“to wit, Ireland, Portugal, Italy, 
Turkey, and the Empires of the East,” and introduced and main- 
tained slavery in our Southern States, which, strange to say, it also 
caused to rise in rebellion, and produced our national debt and our 
system of internal revenue. If Mr. Kelley be the man to cut down 
this Upas-tree and get the British to raise their import duties, he 
certainly ought to be elected. The despairing ery of “Ireland, 
Portugal, Italy, Turkey, ard the Empires of the East” ought to 
be listened to by the workingmen of the Fourth Congressional 
District; but, before starting Kelley on his regenerative mission, we 
warn them that they will have te arm him with belligerent rights, 
otherwise the nations above mentioned will, on finding him closing 
their ports, bring him before the nearest police-justice and put him 
in the common jail, thus crowning the free-trade infamy and shut- 
ting the gates of mercy on mankind. 


The price of silver in Lendon has fallen to 50d. per ounce and in 
New York to $1 09 per ounce, 1,000 fine, or $0.921 per ounce, 900 
fine, which is the standard for silver coin. This is the lowest 
price ever known. It is evident that the German Government 
have been steadily selling in London whenever the market would 
permit. As the so-called premium on gold in New York has 
also fallen during the week, under the influence of actual and ex- 
pected Treasury disbursements of July gold interest, the difference 
between the paper currency furnished by the Treasury and the 
silver currency has widened. The paper dollar has advanced to 
89!¢ cents gold; the proposed silver dollar (412.8 grains) would 


have been worth about 84!5 cents. The gold or bullion value of 
the silver tokens has fallen to 79 cents to the dollar. The $10,000, 

000 Silver Relief Bill has not yet become a law, but bids fair to do so 
before another week has passed. The searcity of small change will 
then be relieved for the time at least, as under this bill large 
amounts of subsidiary silver coin can be obtained in exchange for 
United States legal-tender notes, which are to be held for the redemp- 
tion of fractional notes as the latter come in. The full etieet of 
the heavy decline in the price of silver on the value of silver coins 
is not yet comprehended by the people of the countries where silver 
currency is used; so that it is yet possible to pass silver coins worth 
79 to the dollar at 96 to 97, gold; accordingly, shipments continue— 
last week nearly $200,000 fractional silver coin having been shipped 
from here, principally to the West Indies and South America 

There is, moreover, still a profit in sending the coin to California, 
where, as fractional parts of a gold dollar, it can be used at 95 to 
6 cents, gold, to the dollar. A public morement, however, has 
been made in Calitornia to accept the coin at not above $0 cents to 
the dollar 


Nation. 


The commercial depression continues to be very severe in | 
land, there being again a decrease in the imports and exports ‘o1 
the month of May, in the former of over nine per cent \ 
latter of over six per cent., compared with the correspon 
of last vear, though the showing tor the five months ending M ] 
is more favorable. The same story comes from Germany 
deed, from all parts of the Continent, bat particularly fom G 


miunv, where all sorts of securities are just as low as they 


and the number of bankrupteies almost as great, and all v 
vet “ touching bottom ” or beginning * a healthy process oi 


ration.” Of course, the fear of war arising out of the 


plications has mueh to do with the continuance ot the ad 
Curiously, however, there is no demand anywhere over th 

issue of more paper-money to * lubricate the wheels of 

Senator Jones's great silver speech has, we regret to sav, be 
ceived with derision by the “ money kings” ef the Old World. The 
Economist says he talks like an auctioneer who has silver to s 
and “consequently will not admit that it ean ever be | 

that it will ever come not to be required.” But ilds 
statements are too exaggerated, his figures too hastily compiled, 


and his arguments too inaccurate to have any. serious ete 


r 
European opinion.” This unwillingness of the + coupon « 

of Europe to discuss schemes for replenishing the poor man’ 

at a cheap rate is, however, fully understood on this side of the 
water. 


The condition of the Eastern Question now seer > be 
that the revolution at Constantinople, combined with t) 
of England to any active pressure on the rie, | 
withholding of the proposed memorandum, bas led also to the open 
or tacit abandonment by the Three Powers of all interference wl 
ever, including all efforts to restrain Servia or 
participation in the struggle, and to the refusal of the insurgents to 
listen to any further talk of accommodation. 
Servia appears at this writing to be on the point of crossing the 
frontier with a considerable portion of one hundred theusend ine 

el 


e can be iittie doubt 


and we may any day hear of a collision. ‘I 
that if this takes place Montenegro will move simultaneous 

or soon after. But the news is very contlicting, and the Servian 
Government, which is just now pushed on by popular fecling against 
its own better judgment, may find means at the last moment of 
staving off action, particularly as there is every reason for believing 


that Austria and Germany are almost as reluctant as | 

see the struggle assume larger proportions, All that the Turkish 
Government has dene in the meantime is to proclaim an armistice 
of six weeks to enable the insurgents to come in and make their 
submission, and get the benefit of the reforms which are promised 
for the whole Empire, but they bave refused to accept it, and con 
tinue their military operations—the Turkish troops, in the mean- 
time, remaining strictly on the defensive. The new Government 
has, however, withdrawn, or takes no notice of, the special offers 
made to Bosnia and Herzegovina by the late Sultan. There i 

vet no indication at Constantinople as to what the reforms 
are to be, and the murder of the two principal promoters of 
the late revolution has probably caused more or less confusion and 
uneertainty. The more a National Assembly is talked of, the less 
likely its formation seems to be; but a formal limitation of some 
kind on the civil list of the reigning sovereign does seem to be 
among the possibilities. In “the ease,” as we should say, sub- 
mitted to the Sheikh-ul-Islam to procure his opinion whether the 
deposition of Abdul-Aziz would be lawful, one of the hypotheses 
was ‘the augmentation by the Sultan through personal expenses 
of the burdens of the nation beyond what it could support.” An 
other was ‘‘his causing such disorder in spiritual and temporal 
affairs as to threaten the ruin of the Empire and of the Mussul- 
man community.” This last expression is worth noting, as 
throwing light on the meaning attached by the Softas te the word 


fAe ry 
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Pik SUAM OF CONVENTIONS. 

[* a history of pat i the United States is ever written, one of 
ts most eurious chapte vill be that containing an account of 

nd growth of the nominating convention and the manner 


Nation. 


he ris 

n which it | rradually SUP] lanted every other process of seleet- 

ing candidates. [t was unknown fifty years ago, and it is only one 
if several methods which have afl been i use in this country, and 
ithin the memory of the generation yet on the stage, but to- 

day it is so much a part of the established order of things that few | 


wople ever think of the possibility of any other method. In theory, 
1 
l 


i convention of delegates from every part of the country, represent- 


all its diverse interests, both material and moral, is the fairest 
most genuinely democratic system that could be devised. Its 
introduction was, however, a purt of the great Democratic revolu- 
tion in the management of the Government which took place forty 


years ago, and which resulted in making most administrative and 
under the idea of increased responsibility, 


judicial officers elective, 


Ae 


and in giving us rotation as an instrument of inereased efficiency in | 


the public service. Like the other contemporary changes, the sub- 
stitution of the convention for the eaueus, by which Presidential 
nominations had previoasly been made, appeared at first to secure 
i decided improvement. The caucus had been a seeret body, com- 
posed of men already connected with the machinery of the Govern- 
ment, and therefore out of sympathy with the feelings of the public. 
Their action was likely to be determined by personal and private 
considerations rather than the public good. They were likely to 
prevent the election of a man they themselves did not like, or vice 
reyvsa. The caucus was a hot-bed of intrigue, which was continu- 
wily interfering with the honest expression of the desire of the 


Majority. 
system was introduced, that the other institutions which sprang up 
about the same time might have an important influence on it. In 
order to have a genuinely popular nominating hody, the one im- 
portant thing was to draw a rigid barrier between it and the politi- 
eal class, so that the latter should be relieved of all temptation to 
nterfere in their own interest with the functions of the former. 
instead of doing th):, however, the very party which introduced 
the convention intreduced the change which is gradually sapping 
the life of the convention, and turning it into an empty form. 
Evervbody understands now so well the close connection be- 
tween such bodies as nominating conventions and the civil service 


that it is difficult to see why it should not have been predicted at 


Li 


be outset. At any rate, the process by which the patronage, first 


Hy 


seized upon as a help to popular power by the Executive, bas gra- 
dually but surely and inevitably passed out of his hands into those 
of Congress, or rather of a small knot of men in Congress, and is 
now used by them to keep themselves in power, is only too familiar 
tous: and the result of it is, that by a curious sort of revolution the 
onvention has brought us back to almost all the evils of the old 
‘ucus Which it was devised to remedy, combined with others which 
t deal worse than any one ever dreamt of the caucus pro- 
ducing. A national convention, as it now exists, is a bread bur- 
‘sque of popular institutions, and e:nsists of a series of carefully 
rulated shams, under cover of which the real work of nomination 
eseu. ‘Phe first shain is the selection cf delegates by the primary 
, in theory, men selected by the voters 


meetings, the aciegates being 
to deliberate on the choice of a eandidate who will represent the 
( cba pon party d, in fact, officee-holders chosen by other 
oftice-hold { lect a candidate who will help them to more 
ftices. he second sham consists in the now recognized custom of 
uiting forward in every important State several candidates whom 
nobody intends to vote for in the end. ‘The third sham consists in 
he pretence of deliberation. If convention were really a delibe- 
] | ( I e proceedings, tt Would meet 
( ( vhere argument and de hate were possible. Instead 
t he largest place of mecting it ean find, and, after sur- 


1 yy ty 1,1 ‘ 
‘ ’ > na Talal it Nraee 
ity tiie) : tT ‘ 





put up a candidate whom the publie cared nothing for, in order to | 


Unfortunately, it was not foreseen, when the convention | 
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to business under circumstances which render any real debate or 
discussion impos-ible, and which make all the parliamentary forms 
followed sheer pretences. The selection of officers, the adoption of 
a platform, and action on committee’s reports, are not the work of the 
convention, but of a small number of selected men, who do its work 
for it in absolute secresy and seclusion between the meetings. The 
final sham consists in the bafloting. A real ballot for President in 
a genuinely popular body would be an interesting thing; but the 
practice of having sham candidates mvariably makes all the early 
balloting in a convention a hollow mockery. Everybody knows 
that a large number of votes are only waiting a preconcerted signat 
to desert their ranks and unite on some new combination. The 
growing favor in which the practice of instructing delegates to vote 
as a ‘‘unit” is held, tends constantly to make the voting a greater 
and greater sham, because under it there is no external evidence of 
any change in the sentiments of a State in which a fierce internal 
dissension may all the while be raging, until suddenly, without 
a warning, its whole vote is changed from one candidate to another. 
Of all those shams such a convention as that lately adjourned at 
Cincinnati or that which met on Tuesday at St. Louis is sure to give 
plentifulinstances. The appearance at Cincinnati cfseventy delegates 
from the leading State in the country to urge the nomination of one 
of the State senators ought to have meanta great deal, but as a mat- 
ter of fact everybody at Cincinnati knew that the Conkling dele- 
gates had not been elected by the party at all, but by the cflice- 
holders who owed their place to Conkling, and that the real leaders 
in the party recognized the sham so thoroughly that they had not 
imade any attempt to control the primaries, but gave public notice 
that they would not allow Mr. Conkling to be nominated—the 
result being that the name of New York’s “favorite son” was 
presented to the Convention by a delegate who, in the same speech 
in which he deseanted on his virtues, intimated in no very round 
about language that, as he could not carry his own State, it was 
hardly worth while to nominate him. The “ favorite-son” shanr 


| has been earried so far that the usual argument among shrewd 
S 


people about any candidate who appears to be ‘‘developing 
strength ” just before a convention, is that he cannot possibly carry 
the convention. The deliberative sham at Cincinnati consisted 
in a pretended debate over the platform and the admission of the 
Alabama delegation—the platform being really drawn up by a 


| committee in secret caucus and swallowed by the Convention, and 


the merits of the Speneer and anti-Spencer case being settled without 
even a presentation of both sides to the Convention. The balloting 
sham was admirably illustrated at Cineinnati. In the first five 
ballots half the votes east were given to candidates whom their 
supporters had over-night agreed to desert, and on the final ballot 
it was a mere chance whether Blaine or Hayes or Bristow would 
get the nomination; and this chance was determined partly by the 
shouting in the galleries and partly by bargains and understand- 
ings arrived at the night before between the leaders of parties sup- 
posed to be hostile to each other. The “unit” sham has not got 
such a complete hold ef the Republican as it has of the Democratic 
party, and so at Cincinnati the ludicrous mistake of deciding that 
a delegate in a popular convention could not vote as he pleased, but 
had to have bis vote east for him, by some one else,in favor of some 
candidate he did not desire to have neminated, was not made. 
But the rule is growing in favor every year, and in most of the 
States is generally already acted upon, for the simple reason 
that it gives immense opportunities for private caucusing and wire- 
pulling as the preliminaries to the brilliant dramatic coups which 
ave the life and soul of the balloting. 

To sum up the whole thing, the convention, whieh is ostensibly 
managed by open debate, by “ comparison of views,” and honest 
voting, is really managed by secret caucuses and conferences of a 
few leaders, while the voting and debate are either pure forms, gone 
through with to ratify a previous private decision, or else determined 
b> the accidental whims and fancies of a herd of delegates under 
the influence of some momentary feeling. The result is arrived at 
that a horse-raee would be if the owners who 
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made the entries were to arvange with the jockeys privately in 


order the horses should run the first three-quarters of the race, 


and leave the finish to be decided by chanee, the cheers of the 
crowd, and the fanev of the 


duced by seeret cabals and intrigues, it is obvious that there is 


riders. So far as this result is pro- 


little to choose between a convention and aa old-fashioned eaucus 
as a means of nominating candidates, and it is hardly open to doubt 
that if the caucus system had been still in existence, and the nomi- 
nations this year had come from it instead ef from a convention, the 
leading candidates would still have been Morton, Cenkling, Biaine, 
and Bristow, and that the nominee of the caucus would 
a compromise candidate like Hayes. 
Seme of these evils are undoubtedly 
them. 
chinery for selecting candidates such a farce, we find it agreed on 
all hands that the root of the trouble is in the. ** machine,” 
other words, in the control which the political class has acquired 
over the process by which the convention is produced. This, in- 
deed, it is which gives rise to the most farcical phase of the conven- 


have been 


all of 
When we come to examine what it is that makes our ma 


inevitable, but not 


or, in 


Nation. 


tion system-—the practice of supplementing and reinforeing its labors | 


by the outside pressure of an enormous body of self-constituted 
delegates. Ifa convention were really what it pretends to be, all 
outside interests would obtain through the primaries representation 
in the convention ; but, knowing the hopelessness of this, the out- 
siders now allow the machine to turn out its delegations without 
opposition, and then organize themselves for the purpose of capping 
the power thus obtained. A more preposterous result to be worked 
out by an institution designed to give effect solely to the popular 
will, it is difficult to conceive, and it is due of course to the enermous 
and arbitrary power which the administrative system gives the 
oftice-holders. To do away with it, a reform of the civil service is 
the first thing necessary. We do not by any means mean to imply 
that taking the civil service out of polities would rid us of political 
intrigue in the nomination of candidates, but it would give nomi- 
nating conventions what they now so sadly want—reality. They 
would no Jonger be composed of men who themselves know that 
they represent nothing but their own interests, but of delegates 
really selected by a popular process te represent popular feeling ; 
and this of itself would give a substance and dignity to their pro- 
eeedings very different from the theatrical excitement under whiea 
they now go to work. 


FIRST STEPS 
REFORM, 
MYHERE was an indistinct notion on the part of some of the advo- 
cates of Mr. Bristow's candidacy that the Convention might be 
induced to choose him coufessedly as the representative of reform 
in the civil service. The journey to Cincinnati no doubt cured 
them of that idea. Mr. Bristow was plainly very objectionable to 
the body of the delegates, and his nomination was only possible be- 
cause he had been committed to no special programme of reform, 


THE FEW NECESSARY TO CIVIL-SERVICE 


because his attitude of opposition to their system was rather gene- 
ral than definite and particular. Had Mr. Bristow been plainly 





committed to what every friend of eivil-service reform knows to be | 


necessary—the absolute repression of all political activity on the part 
of the employés of the Government, his name would not have been 
considered by the delegates. Can we expect men-—and such men as 
they—to vote away their own powers, to consent to the breaking-up 
of a system by which they not only rule but live?) For legislation to 
be made in the interest of mice we do not go to cats. At the recent 
Convention, the platform and the fleor were filled with postmasters, 
Federal ofiiece-holders, there 


collectors, and supervisors; besides 


were assessors, Commissioners of charities, State and town officers 
in profusion. It was these people and their triends who were the 
secretaries and vice-presidents of the Convention and had most 
to do in controlling it. It could have been searcely worth while to 
ask that they should willingly put an end to their own supremacy. 
All that the reformers could hope was that a man should be nomi- 
nated who would rule for the people rather than for the Convention 


; 


whe, red vy upon the pI Cot the <¢ { 1 
up a sensible and permanent civil servic 
One of the first steps taken by the ret Leave 
be to forbid all political activity on the part of o -holders Phi 
reform is necessary both to improve the servier Lio wre 
the politicians the power of thwarting the will of the peopl l 
office-holder will, of course, have his vote, though ¢ 
lege is denied him in Great Britain, But beyond 
voting, any connection Whatever with the working of 
be punished by dismissal. And the rale must be 
against those who support the reformers as it is now § St 
who oppose it. Theouterv whieh mav follow 


interference with the rights of citizens’ 
Even should the people not be able to see that no man is com 
against his will te accept an office, itis not in the nature of 

that they should ever be profoundly to 
The 


felt. 


ottice-holders, ellect of this provision, if firmly « 


will soon be If the Government is in earnest, it will te 
for oftice-holders to evade it. To follow the business ot 
secretly the office-bolder will find a 
sharp dealing with a few offenders will induce kim to be ve 
in his style of procedure ; 


and as he will be; ssured of pel 


in his position during his proper performance of its dutic 


sured also of immediate dismissal should he begin to tamper 
caucuses and primary meetings, he will probably tind it « 
and easy to become the quiet servant of society we wish to see | 


if that should not be his disposition, it will not be hard to tind 
to take his place who will not insist upon ruling the country which 


} +? 1) 


feeds him. ‘The country, no doubt, would generally support action 


of this sort on the part of its Government; a successful resistances 
or evasion of it need not be feared from the ofice-holdk But the 
resistance from the more powerful class of politiciaus will be passion 


ate and formidable. 


The reforming Government, in ent rupon its work, will find 
the oflices largely tiled by men who have grown ( lit 
of things to whieh it desires to put ‘ So ( 
acquiesce in the new order, perfor properh to ( 
thev are paid, and are correct in their t sa ( t 
the most of them will, no doubt, be retain R 
duty of the Government to fill vacancies with 1 Whose associa 
tions are not political. When a vaeaney cecurs in so remot 


lectorship, it will not usually be easv for the 
good man of the neighborhood for the off 
affairs in the condition thev were meant to be in by the framers of 


the Government, the President might go tothe member of Congre 


for advice. But the member of Congress is now the one men to 
Whom recourse cannot be had, beeause he would ire to 1 

commend some political triend and supporter. “Phe necessity of 
ignoring Congressional advice in selecting officers will compel thi 


establishment of some system which wiil kind of work 


ago the sani 


iMissioners ; and thie 


as is now done by the British Civil-Service Con 


| eonstruction of such a system will call for all the skill the Goveri 


ment may command. The system will be strange to our habits; 
set it up and give it control over appointments through a vast are 
like our own will, no douwdi, be a harder matter than in a little, 


compact country like England. But the work may be assisted by 
+ and examining power as much as possible 


allving the choosin 
a 


the erdinarv conduct of the Government A sensible Executive 
will not make the mistake of setting up novel concern tiie 
to themselves all the rage and contempt ot the Oppo ition, and to 
place the new ideas in an attitude of weakness before the country 
The choosing power may be so imbedded in the Departments cuneng 
the other functions ef the Government as to be not separatels 


ostensible to the public, though entirely effective. 
Will be 


direction, for Congress 


It is fortunate that the Government able to go of itsell 


good way in the right will not legislate in 
favor of the new order of things until compelled to do so by publis 
The President will no sconer enter upon the line of con- 


before he himself face to face with 


sentiment. 


duet just vill find 


marked out 








The 


the Senate, Congress, and the power of the politicians. ti he be of 
a penee-loving order of mind, and prefer quiet to doing his duty, 
t! d there will be no more hope of obtaining civil-service re- 


rim until the ne election. The Senate will Oppose him with its 
Tenure t. But this may be declared unconstitutional, or 
the Senate may not be able to enforce it, for it is searecely possible 
that the Senate can lay down for itself a course of opposition and 
idhere to ith e face of the expressed will of the people. The in- 
evitable danger will be the constant pressure upon the President of 


ft will be very difficult to resist the 
continuous juxtaposition of senators, generals, judges, and the like. 
It is they he will meet at 


the friends of the older order. 
Washington society is in their hands. 
clinner. 
own family. They will surround him in flocks; their voice will fill 
‘ars when that of the country and of the press is silent. One 
great use of an immediate, sharp, and determined effort on the part 
of the President will be to interrupt the relapse of the public into 
its accustomed sleep of apathy and unconcern. This apathy of the 
public and the numbness which besets the press are natural, i 
deed, reasonable enough, because, under our form of government, 
at times other than just before a general election it is scarcely pos- 
ible that «anything beyond the general instruction of the people 
an be accomplished. If the people and the press should feel that 
the reforming Government was really in earnest and needed their 
support 
me purposs 
Tie hope f is that the new President may address himself to his 
task while he yet bas the assistance of that power which inheres in 
a ‘new broom.” He must at once make haste to commit himself. 
Should he think to be “ wise,” to defer and temporize, his task will be- 
come greatly harder. He will be tempted to be good-natured and 
obliging; knowing how small a claim his own services have given 
him to the position, he will fear to magnify his office. Pleased, per- 
haps, with the flattery of men of greater power than he has hitherto 
wielded, it will be only natural that he should wish to postpone the 
fight. But, should he enter upon the work of reform and aecom- 
plish it (and if he resolutely sacrifices to the undertaking the iuduce- 
ments of comfort and ambition, he will accomplish it), his name will 
be remembered by the side of the greatest of our statesmen. Even 
in the midst of the work, he will be assisted by the pleasure which 
men take in contemplating purity of character, by the power of rec- 


rei would no doubt be able to express themselves to | 


Nation 


Their wives and dauchters will be the intimates of his | 
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To illustrate what [mean : he knows every bit as much about our true 
polities (not about running a party)as Mr. Blaine or Mr. Morton, and 
ea inion is worth twice as much as that of either of them. As to one of 
ther n I think I putit very mildly. I should have supperted Mr. Bristow 

st ‘cordially. but, knowing both men well, [ have to say that H: ives is in 
every respect his equal, He is certai inly Bristow’s e qual intellectually, and 
has much larger knowledge and more experience. 

‘He is not a ‘magnetic’ man: he is not audacious: he is not a 
‘leader’ ; he does not impress ene as a great force, and all that. But 
vhen he has a duty to perform he first proceeds to throw aside all nonsense, 
and, with a peculiar singleness and simplicity, sees just what the matter is 
After that the devil can’t scare him. I never knew a man who listened 
with a franker willingness to learn, and I have known very few men who 
were so sure to end with an opinion of their own which nothing could 
shake. I observe that the little ‘pe ple of the ferald and World speak of 
him as a ‘colorless’ candidate. Well, bis color is not loud : but what they 
actually mean is nonsense. They had better encounter him some time 
when he has a duty to perform, and try to turn him aside, and then tell 
us whether he has color. 1 have seen him tried, and noticed that his color 
was a good deal like steel. 

‘*Undoubtedly, he isa party man. It would take much more to drive 
him from the Republican party than would suffice for Schurz ; for he holds 
that the party is something else than its leaders, and that it can learn, 
But my private talks with him make me feel sure that he is not, in the 
least degree, a partisan, He is loyal to the Republican party simply 
because he really believes it means something, not because it is Ais party. 

“T need say ‘nothing about his honesty ; you’ve seen that mentioned in 


every paper that names him, though perhaps I might just as well add that 





titude of purpose to attract to itself the attention and the confidence | 


of the country. The spectacle of his predecessor retiring from a 
position which he has only used for the destruction of his own repu- 
tation should cause him to reflect that wisdom may not consist in 
sloth, content, the applause of favorites, and a hand-to-mouth way 
of living from day to day. 

‘The few first steps to be taken in the way of reform are simple 

yuugh. Will they be taken? ‘The platform of the Convention, of 
course, assures us of nothing. In the present condition of the pub- 
lie mind, it seems almost an impertinence that the country should 
ask of the eandidate in what way he intends to rule it. But since, 
in the nature of things, nothing can be expected from the oftice- 
holding and office-seeking conventions, we must await specific pro- 

es from the candidates. Meantime, in regard to one of them, 
ve herewith append an extract from a private letter which we have 
received from a friend of Mr. Hayes’s in whose judgment we have 
vreat confidence 


I believe I know all 


“ have known Ilayes for more than twenty years. 


he is just absolute integrity. My main purpose was to speak of his capa- 
bilities, since that must be the chief point of curiosity just now. For what- 
ever it is worth, my clear conviction is that he is a very able man, very 
thoroughly informed, of a good dea! of culture, of rare soundness of judg 
ment, and of ac ourageuus, high character. 


NATIONAL EXHIBITION.—VI. 
AUSTRIAN AR17 
PHILADELPHIA, June 24, 1876. 

ion Austrian contribution is at once redeemed from mediocrity by the 

striking works of Hans Makart. The ‘Catarina Cornaro,” the 
‘Abundance of the Land,” and ‘* Abundance of the Sea,” are works 
which by their essential pageantry and decorative character would do 
honor to any grand exhibition. One would say, too, that they do not find 
their true place until some vast world’s palace is built for them, and an in- 
ternational concourse of spectators is assembled before them. Imposing in 
their merits and their faults, they need a festival or a commemorative oc- 
casion to shine properly ; in ordinary galleries, they seem portentously out 
of scale. They are ‘* tableaux,” and as clear of a ineral or a syllogism as 
any grand group among the clouds ; and by their serene a/oofness from any 
expression that the literary critic can comprehend they set this sort of ob- 
server securely off the track at once, never to find his home or his lodestar 
while he remains under their disturbance. The pair called ** Abundantia ” 
are youthful works, and full of young extravagance ; but there is no poem 
of Keats’s that shows a more secure promise. Makart, born in 1840 at 
Salzburg, passed his youth at the Vienna Academy of Fine Arts, and 


THE INTER 


| afterwards took the tinge of the Piloty schcol at Munich, passing some in- 


| 


about his work and his way of doing it, his opinions and how he came to | 


t 
them, and whe: ¢ thev lead him. As everybody criticises his friends, 1 have 
f his knowledge and abilities. 

{ place, he is not a ‘ self-made man,’ but was regularly edu- 
ented, as that ois goes in this country. He never had to get over any 





n to learning, and has not picked up his notions of finance and pe 
rest of politic il economy by —ohecrviny y the crops from the windows of ¢ 
rail-car like Boutwell. He believes in his tory and experience, and does ng 


ike Morton, hold that old prine iples are inapplicable to new countries. fle 
believes in study, and for more than thirty years has studied public affairs 

about as carefully and quite as intelligently as the men who were carryng 
them on. Ina word, he is not a new man in national politics, if people 
meun by ‘new’ to imply that a man lacks familiarity with the subject. 


tercalary time meanwhile at Paris and in his native place. 

The ** Abundance” pair are long sheets of color, stretching like tapes- 
tries across the measured space they were intended to fill in a nobleman’s 
banquet-room. Chains of colossal figures, without composition or co- 
herence, yet submitting in a capricious way to the intended sentiment, en- 
tangle themselves from side to side of the enormous extent. In the land- 
scene, it is Plenty seated under her dais-canopy, served by hunters who 
bring up their prey, vintners who dance forward with their tipsy load, and 
harvesters who garner the corn. In the marine subject, it is the opulence 
of treasure from the sea, the fishes and monsters of the deep, ocean nymphs 
playing at the feet of the superb Amphitrite, infants of the water wonde: - 
ing to find themselves upon the beach, and Tritons pouring pearls ‘‘ while 
on land they wither and adore.” These subjects are printed on a ground 
of gold, which represents no effect in nature, but which astonishes the eye 
among the heightened colors of the whole no more than some rather 
flagrant sunset among the trees. Here and there the artist, with audacity 
and skill, wipes off a desultory pattern in the paint with his fingers, and 
makes the goid tell as a texture in a drapery or a garland. The harmony 


| of the pictures with the supposed design of architecture around them is 


secured with entire success, yet without the usual recourse to flatness or 
The whole key-board of color is boldly struck, and the richest 
Aithough 


paleness. 
chords fearlessly played, yet the work is not too solid in effect. 


dark and gorgeous, the canvases are not felt to hollow out an excavation 
in the walls where they are hung; rather, by a sort of decorative 
breadth and relievo, by a crowded continuity of forms, and by carefully. 
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the higher, they are felt to rest 


upon the architecture as a clothing, and to warm it 
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tones to 


soft transitions from the deeper 


us velvets and 


tissues 
would «lo. The occasional lapses from exact drawing are obvious enough, 
that 
had the privilege more completely to beguile away the critical mood. A 


but they somehow do not offend much. Never was a style of art 
rush of teeming composition is felt, the impetuousness of a hot sketch, the 
confident carelessness of a good draughtsman in his reyal mood ; and the 
to be in 


This is the very art of Rubens, to lead the spectator off 


eye can scarcely pauce to fix a defective posture where all seems 
motion. 
from the relish of rule-and-line analysis. Yet the painter, though resem- 
Through all bis 
hurry, he betrays an inclination to calm and laziness, like the Venetians 
The silver serenity of Veronese seems to Le his ideal, and 


bling Rubens in his 47/0, is really very little like Rubens, 


it hangs always 
above his compositions, Just out of reach, while the artist is busy with the 
Venetian chercheurs, the Palmas and Giorgiones and Tintorettos. The most 
serious error of Makart’s, and that which shows him a nineteenth-century 
regeneration rather than an authentic contemporary of the colorists, is a 
want of consistency. The light is of a different tinge on different parts of 
his composition ; or a foot ora hand of a particular figure will escape in 
shadow from the drapery, and not be of the same gilded or argentine com- 
plexion as the controlling portion of the form. These lapses show here and 
The 
faces are what would quickliest dissever his claimed parentage with the 
Venetians. 


there that his color-dream does not steep him completely enough. 


They are the long faces, with projecting jaws, of Kaulbach’'s 
female figures—sometimes blending with Austrian lips and high-bridged 
Marie-Antoinette noses ; they are different from the types of any of the oid 
masters, yet they seem sufliciently imprinted with majesty to hang an alle- 
gory upon. 

Makart exhibited in 1867 at Paris with his fellow-pupils of Munich, and 
was then criticised as a Bavarian ; and one of his three contributions found 
favor even with Madelene, the dire pessimist of the Paris Guide. 
quite disposed to pardon M. Makart in recollecting that 
large, soft color-master’s sketch called * Centaurs carrying off Women.’ ” It 
is ‘large, grasses sketches of a color-master ” that Makart paints still, and 
his ‘* Catarina Cornaro” is but little more solid than his ** Abundantia.” The 
widowed daughter of Venice, returning to be a Venetian republican again, 
with the island-empire as her gift, is represented throned on a quay, and 
receiving the homage of the powers of sea and land. 


‘*lam 
his * Undines,’ 


It is not very strict 
history. The heroine is, once more, an Austrian beauty, with lovely elon- 
gated features, telling of experience, widowhood, the fatigue of empire, and 
the peace of reassumed mediocrity. A statesman like a Venetian doge is 
at her right hand, beautiful nymphs offer tributes of flowers, musicians 
blare through golden trumpets, and masts and sails are printed upon the sky 
in fantastic designs, as they print themselves in the pageants of Gentile Bel- 
lini. Through it all we find that the political dignity of Cyprus ex-queens 
and Venetian senators is very little in the artist’s mind, and their forms and 
dresses very prominently so. The intense blue of the gondola draperies, 
and the cloth-of-gold of Catarina’s robe, are more important than any mani- 
festation of character. Impertinent or magnified accessories are introduced 
at will, their apology being their shape and color. ‘* We poor curs of 
painters,” said Veronese before the Council which summoned him for 
introducing lap-dogs into his sacred subjects, ** put in the prettiest works 
of God where we think they look best.” In the ** Abundantia ” the most 
faultless piece of painting is a bunch of dried maize, where the intermixed 
bead-work of black and yellow grains, the twisting ropes of heavy vegeta- 
ble pearls and tossing leaves of the noble plant, make au unapproachable 
piece of still-life. The function of this man of genius is that of a decorator : 
the same, primarily, was the function of Tintoretto, Veronese, and other 
so-called religious painters. 
living in an atmosphere of unquestioned clerical tradition, and his works 
thus lose the privilege of going down to posterity enhanced by the attach- 
ment of man’s deepest faith. 

Other Austrians who should have exhibited, Romako, Muncacsy, Mate- 
jiko (painter of the great *‘ Diet of 1773 at Warsaw 
in private collections or the galleries of importers. 


”"), must be examined 
Very little is known 


N 


But the modern has not the advantage of | 


here of the Academy of Vienna, whose professors seein as destitute of | 


parentage as so many Melchizedeks, while the pupils turned out from their 


retreat frequently astonish the world by their originality and strength. 
Friedrich Amerling, connected with the Vienna Academy, and contribu- 
tor of some fine portraits to the Paris Exposition, sends a *‘ Juriseonsult,” 
evidently a work of character-interpretation, and clothed aud 
finely studied official garments. Gustav Gaul, whose portrait of the tenor 





in effective 


Roger we recollect distinctly through the lapse of nine years, contributes 
fa] . i] e 
a not less striking study under the title of ‘‘Satanella.” August Scheeffer, 































































wWhios Hinearian Pore Was ck rr rthv of 7 
nical judgment of Professor Morse, contributes a quiet work, f 
and sentiment, ‘* November Evening in the Prater” Adoloh Ober , 
also of Vienna, but enamored of ‘tyrolese and n t: ss - 
an ambitious and theatrical, well- i tic } resent 38 
hopeful phase of Austrian art, \ Storm or Yoébnwind Lak 
edema ® rae 
WALLON'S JOAN OF ARC 
Paks, d > is 

\| WALLON has been sometimes called the father of the Rey 
‘he has given his name to our present Constitution, though | faney that 
M. Laboulaye had more to do with the frami gy of its arti 
The Republic has shown, with regard to M.Wallon, that it} ratit 
if is the old story ; Sic ves non vol is,” M \ allon has vantshed t x 
of sight > he is nowhere : or, rather, he bas returned 
tions of perpetual secretary of the Academy Tnseript nd B 
lettres. © He has published a book on Joan of Are, with t 
tions, and this book has been blessed by the Pope hime 

Joan of Are is better made to tempt a poet than a histor st 
of those figures which, so. to speak, defv historv : she . 
countable—a Catholic would say, miraculous. There is an t 
statue of Joan of Are on the little Place de Rivoli, opposit 
Tuileries. It is not generally admirec, but: in mv opi 
beauty. The horse is but a poor creature, but the hea rd | 
bility of expression, a je ne sats quet, which speaks to my imaginatic It 
was the fashion at one time to cover the pedestal of the voung heroine wit 
crowns of immortelles : the memories of the war were st ‘ Now, t 
statue is abandoned, as well as the statue of Strasix the Pla ’ 
Coneorde, but I have seldom passed before it without ner some Frencl 
man looking at it with asad interest. The uses of art are great. Fanev a 
poor little Breton soldier coming from his | Who is the womatr 
horseback ?” he says to his clever comrade in the regiment who comes f1 
the South. ‘* Don’t you know ?”—and then comes a story of the heroine of 
Vaucouleurs which [ should like to hear even better than the reasonings of « 
M. Wallon. For, after all, facts—hard facts—are nething when thev hav 
ceased to exist ; they can only exist then in the imagination of men. : 

The historical sources in regard to Joan of Are ave all well known | 
this time ; there is the ‘ Journal of the Siege of Orleans” and the ch icles 
of the fifteenth century. Most of the authentic documents have been well 
analyzed in Quicherat’s great work, ‘ Proe?s de Condamnation et de RC 


bilitation de Jeanne d’Arc." Strange to say, 
famous * Pucelle,* a work which sullies his memory 
time which applauded it, did justice to Joan of Are in hi 
les Meeurs.’ Though he speaks lightly of her 


tempt, he cannot help being moved by hi 


veuth, of her nudacious at 
r simplicity and her cour 


she fi rl od, Wis 


‘*This heroine.” he says, ** worthy of the miracle wh 

judged in Rouen by Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais,” et: Ile speaks of het 
answers before the tribunal as ** worthy of being eterna Ly fam ns.’ The 
devotion to the memory of Joan of Are is a modern phenomenon ; the old 


4 >) 


and of many others, and vou 


historians do not speak of her as we do now. Consult the books 
Poly lore Ve rzil, 


will find everywhere a tone of moderate enthusiasm, 


Gaguin, of Paul Emile, of 
1 have before me, for 
instance, a book which was written in 1571 by Bernard de Girard, Seigneur 
du Haillan, seeretarv of the Pukesef Anjou, under the title, * De Estat et 
Suceez des Affaires de France.” He tells the story of Joan's arrival at the 
French court, and adds : 

el vited the 
hearts of the King, of the nobles, and of the people ; such is the force of re- 
ligion and often of superstition. For it is said that this Joan was the iis 
tress of John, Bastard of Orleans—others say, of the Sire de Baudricourt, 
Marshal of France : which men. being cunning and wise, seeing the King sv 
astounded that he did not know what to do « r say, end the } eople so di 
couraged by continual wars that they could no longer excite its hope, be- 
thought themselves to employ a miracle, made of a false religion—the 
thing which, of all others, most excites the human mind; and the 
time was quite fit for the reception of such superstitions, as the peopie 
were ruined and unhappy. Therefore, these noblemen during two or three 
months instructed her to make answers to the questions which might be pat 
to her by the King or by themselves in presence of the King ; and iu order 
that she should recognize the Wing, they showed her every day his portrait. 
On the fixed day when she was io see the King they were perent The fii 
who asked her what she wished were Bastard and Baudricourt ; she sai‘ 
that she wished to speak to the King. They presented to her another of the 
gentlemen who were present, saving that he was the King ; but she, well in- 
structed of what she was to do, said that he was not the King, and that the 


** The miracle of this girl, whether it was true or supposed 


King was concealed in the He of the bed (where he in fact was), and, 
going in that dir she found him and told him what had been agreed.” 

This enrious passage of a very respectable historian shows that what may 
he ealled the legend of Joan of Are was not formed in a day. There is a 
eneral belief still in existence that Joan thought her mission ended after 
he had foreed the English to abandon the siege of Orléans and had seen 


the young King crowned at Reims. This is a mistake : she had a very dis- 


vi f what she considered her divine mission, After having taken 
the King to Reims, she was anxious to bring him to Paris, which was in the 
English. She told John of Alengon in confidence that God 
had imposed four tasks upon her: the of Orléans ; the 
coronation of the King ; the total expulsion of the English ; the deliverance 

who had been made a prison¢ r at Agincourt. Why 
7 


was she stopped in her career after the wonderful success she had achieved 


hands of the 


raising the siege 
of the Duke Charles, 
before Orléans ? It is difficult to explain it ; all the towns of Champagne 


and of The 
King, unfortunately, was of a very indifferent and lazy nature ; he seems 


Picardy were already in insurrection against the English. 
not to have had any distinct idea of his own rights ; he was no patriot ; the 
Duke of Bedford reproached him in a letter which he wrote him for mak- 
ing use, in order to deceive the poor people of France, of ‘*a disorderly 
and ill-famed woman.” The King, however, made a faint attempt to retake 
Paris. Joan established herself at St. Denis. She fought bravely as usual, 
but she was unfortunately wounded ; and the sight of her wound perhaps 
The next day, the 
The Duke of Burgundy, who had been wavering 


shook the belief of the army in her supernatural power. 
King ordered the retreat. 
for some time, abandoned the cause of the French King and joined the Eng- 
lish army before Compi¢gne. Joan now determined to save Compicgne ; but 
the King remained quietly at Mehun ; he tried to console Joan by giving 
her letters of nobility, with an escutcheon which bore a sword and two fleurs- 
de-lis. Joan left the court and succeeded in entering Compiégne. She 
invited the inhabitants to make a sortie ; in this scrtie she fought like a 
man, but remaining too late before the walls, till the drawbridge was lifted, 
she was made a prisoner. 
The rest is well known : how Bedford sang a Te Dewi in Paris, and how 
she was finally given over to the jurisdiction of the ex-Bishop of Beauvais, 
Pierre Cauchon, who had become Bishop of Rouen. The Count of Luxem- 
bourg, whose prisoner she was, hesitated to give her up. He was a needy 
prince, and finally sold her for ten thousand livres, 
Cambrai, she was therefore transferred to Crotoy in Normandy, and after- 
wards to the castle of Rouen, where she was treated with the greatest cruelty. 
Cauchon was the creature of the English, and it was the interest of Bedford 


’ l 


to give as much ¢e'a! as possible to the trial of Joan. Six famous theolc- 
gins were sent from Paris to Rouen, and became the accompiices of Bishop 
(‘auchon. The interrogatori f Joan will always remain among the most 
extraordinary historical documents. The duel between craft and simpli- 


city, between cunning and innocence, cannot find a more dramatic expres- 


sion. When Cauchon, in order to try her, engages her to recite the Pater 
willing to hear me in confession.” 
** take 


Take heed 
and I advise you of the great 


‘*Willinely.” says Joan, *‘if von are 


** Take care, Bishop,” says she in one of her sixteen interrogatories 
leclare yourself my judge, you assume a heavy task. 


cent by G vl, 


care 5 you ( 
what you do, for, in truth, | am 


danger in which you are placed.” Joan, in her interrogatories, confesses 


that she has always heard evicey, whch have dictated her actions. Once 
she was asked; ** Are you ina state of grace ¢”"—a most dangerous ques- 
tion, as, in case she Sa d no, wo was | re ved that s} e Col ld not be in com- 


saints ; and if she 
Joan quietly an- 
if Tam, 


munication with the powers of hexnven nor hear the 
said ves, she became guilty of the most audacious pride 


swered : If Tam not ina state of grace, 


’ 
let God place me in it 


let him maintain me in 


Che trial of Joan is a most pathetic cession of scenes. She remained 


1 


stlways faithful to herself ; she | 


ceems perfectly natural, sincere ; 
When it w: 
would be burned, she did not try to 
I be so treated ? 


there is 
s announced to her that she 
** Alas ! alas ! must 


nothing of the charlatan in he 
conceal her fears : 
Must mv bedy, whi h was never corrupted, be now con- 
sumed and destroyed 7” M 


vas abandoned by all those who ought to have protected her. 


Wallon shows nelusively that Joan 
The Court 


Not only was 


very ¢ 


of France was shamefully ungrateful to the poor heroine. 
no effort made to save her, but her memory was given up, her services were 
forgotten. We do not like t 
It required more moral courage 


be saved, especially when -the saviour is of 
very humble origin. than was pe ssessed 
he greatness of the shepherd- 
The 


extraordinary destiny of Joan could not help impressing itself on the 


by the feminine King of the time to recognize t 


ess of the Vosges. The people had a keener appreciation cf the truth. 


ste assumed rapidly the propor- 


imagination of the soldiers, thi 


PeRsanNnts : 


From Beaurevoir, near | 


The Nation. 


! 
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tious of a saint. Charles VIL. was soon forced by public opinion to orde 

an inquest on the trial of Joan ; the family of Joan herself asked for a re- 
vision of it. The rehabilitation of Joan, who had been condemned as ao 
sorceress, Was pronounced on the 7th of July, 1456, by an ecclesiastical tri- 
hunal composed of the Archbishop of Reims, of the Bishop of Coutances 
and of Paris, and of the Great Inquisitor Bréhal. Expiatory processions 
took place in Rouen, in Orléans: and in the latter place a monument was 
erected to Joan. This monument was demolished during the French Revo- 
lution, but it has since been replaced by another, which is the object of 
great veneration. 

Physiologists have tried to explain Joan of Are by the phenomenon 
called hallucination. It seems very absurd to doubt her sincerity ; she was 
always ready to risk, and she finally gave. her life for what she considered 
her mission ; she did hear ** voices,” which ordered her to save the King 
Who can measure the power of the 
Hers was a simple soul, reli- 


and France ; she had ** apparitions.” 
imagination and the power of the senses ? 
gious, ecstatic, given to contemplation, nursed in solitude. 
the instinctive and heroic exponent of a national thought, at a time when 
king and nobles thought more of themselves than of an ideal France. She 
always makes me think of the daughter of the architect of the Cathedral of 
Strasbourg, who was a somnambulist, and used to walk at night over the 
high scaffolds and inspect the progress of her father’s work. The legend 
says that one night she was struck by lightuing while she was boldly mak- 
ing her unconscious round ; she fell to the ground, and expired without 
Poor Joan was not so happy ; she died in the flames, her 


She became 


waking up. 
eyes fixed on an image of Christ on the cross. 
Correspondence. 
INJUSTICE TO COL. INGERSOLL. 
To THE Eprror or THe Nation : 

Sr: You do Mr. Ingersoll a very gicat injustice in your letter from 
Cincinnati in the Nation of June 22. At first I thought some one must 
be guilty of deliberate slander ; but I can sce how the mistake came to Le 
made, 

Mr. Ingersoll holds no office, and never has held eny cxcept that of 
Attorney-General of Illinois. Although a great deal of highwine is dis- 
tilled in his town—Peoria—tke Government concedes that the business is 
honestly conducted, thanks to the integrity and efficiency of the officer in 
There is not a man of more serupulous honesty on earth than 
In private life his record is without reproach. <A 


charge. 
Robert G. Ingersoll. 
strong Republican, although a free-trader, end an ardent Positivist, he has 
the full confidence and admiration of all who knew him, whatever their 
polities or religion. 

Evidently your correspondent mistook something which he heard about 
a distinguished client of Mr. Ingersoll’s for a remark applied to the Attor- 
ney himself. Col. D. W. Munro, /afe Supervisor of Internal Revenue for 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan, was indicted ‘n three States, and it has 
often been said that ‘* three penitentiaries were hungry for him.” His 
counsel is Mr. Ingersoll. One indictment has been tried ; the accused was 
acquitted. It is easy to see how the client and his lawyer might be con- 
fused in the mind of one unacquainted with both. 

Believing that the -Vation would do no intentional injustice, T ask room 
for this correction. F’. G. 


Cricaco, Iiy., June 24, 1876. 


PERSONAL INJURY BY NEWSPAPER ATTACKS. 
To THe Eprror or Tire NAvION ; 

Sr : Will you ailow me a few remarks on your editorial allusion last 
week to Mr. E. P. Smith, late {Indian Commissioner ? 

It is very natural that a journalist should think few men are per- 
manently injured by unjust newspaper attacks. The people who are 
wounded or wrongfully treated have no chance to expose their wronzs 
To have a controversy with a powerful journal is under- 
A man who is abused has nothing 
to do but keep quiet ; even a suit for libel is utterly useless. The only 
protection of an individual against the newspaper is in time and expe- 
rience justifying his character. We believe Mr. Smith is a case in point. 
He was first attacked by a very narrow-minded and bigoted member of the 
old Indian Commission, and the case was thoroughly tried in Minnesota. 
The trial not only resulted in his entire acquittal, but showed that there 
Prof. Marsh made 


in public 
stood now to be a losing thing, 


was not even a reasonable basis for an accusation. 
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charges, 286, resigns, 33Y istrict-.Attorney Dliss’s 

relations tot abecock trial ; Gen. Belknap’s sale 

of post-traderships, 151, impeactiment, 152, 5 





Senate’s jurisdiction que stion ed, 285, 299 
341, refusal to plead to the articies of impeachment, oss 
B. Ff. Butler's opposition to Dana, 185 —Poston tax-dodg 
02 -Wm. H. barnumr -elected senator vom Conn., 
Husiness, 7, 05, 73, 90, Ii, 122 123, 138, 153, 171, 
l 3, Lath, L3Y, 2 ) 25, ’ hy 

Cuba, circular note of Sx yr Fish, 3,53, reply to House 
Committee on Foreign Affaire, 89 - tov. Chambertain’s 
portrait of Whipper and Moses, 71- Congressional reports 
impe ~- ct, 89, 122, 13% & onventions, state, 138 Y. Ke- 
publican, 21, various, 327, National Republican, 373, 
N ational Democratic, 87, 4)3- Conkling. Roscoe, f: ivorite 
son of N. Y., 211, and of Prof. AD. White, 237 alifornia 
Supreme Court decides against taxing mortgages, 2% 
Republican convention for tlainc, 286, Senate investi. 
gates Chinese problem, 314 scticut elec tior » carried 
by Democrats, 220, senatorship procured 5 H. Bar- 
num, 34 -Chic » uprisir azainst ring ottice- holders, 
27°, Whiskey-ring revelations, 328 -Centennial Exhibition 
opened; Centennial Commi-rsion seeks a monetary unit, 
Sis Conference of reforme Ts in N. Y., 255, 313 —Chinese 
agitation in California, 314—1. Donald Came ion app mated 
secretary of War, 327. ¢ neinnati Convention, 887, 40 
Henry ©. Carey on British free-trade. 405 

Congress, XLIVth, first session: Morrill’s Resumption Bill, 
tenure of President pro tem. , neutrality between Spain 
and Cuba (Senate) ; Soldiers-and-sailors buncombe, Cen- 
tennial appropriation, amnesty debate—Blaine and Hill 
House), 19 —-Morrison’s and Payne’s resumption bills, 20 
Eulogies on Andrew Johnson, President jo tem.’s status 
detined, Davis's attack on the Treasury (Senate); Am- 
nesty bill rejected, repeal of Resumption Act defeated 
(House), 3i—Morton’s Mississippi speech, Sherman’s al- 
coholic-liquor enquiry, Treasury investigation (Senate) ; 
Centennial appropriation voted (House), 54—Settlers on 
R. R. land-grants, feb. interest on D. C. bonds, Pinch- 
yack reported duly elected (Senate); West Point re- 

trenchment, Cox and Hale wrangle. new tariff bill 

(House), 71-D. ©. bonds; bill passed to pay Alabama 
claims awards Senate); One-term amendment lost; bill 
to reorganize the judiciary; information wanted about 
Gen. Schenck House), 89 -Centennial Appropriation Bill, 
Pension Bill passed (Senate) ; Diplomatic and Consular 
Appropriation Bill, Fortifications Bill passed, Hale's 
hard-money resolutions defeated, Blaine’s s chon the 
currency (House), 105-Pinchback put off, District of 
Columbia bond report concurred in, time extended for 
filing A/qhuma claims, Anthony on the defects of the 
Record (Senate ; 5.8. Cox made speaker prv tem., Kelley's 
reply to Biaine (House), 122-trunding Act and West 
Point Appropriations Bills passed ; Senator sharon in his 
place (-enate); Dodging the hard-money issue (House), 
137—Sherman defends resumption in 1879 (Senate); Lm- 
peachment of Gen. Belknap, Safe-burglary trial and Bab- 
cock trial investigations ( House), 152—Bill to investigate 
insects, Pinchback rejected, New Mexico admitted, 
Morton's bill to count the t residential vote (Senate) ; 
Refusal of iiclknap documents to District Courts, bill to 
protect witnesses passed, conference report on D. ¢ 
3.65 bonds adopted (House), 169—President’s salary re- 
duced to $25,000, newspaper lies exposed (-enate), 185, 
186; Failure to repeal Resumption Act; case of Hallet 
Kilbourn; Hewitt on silver resumption (House), 185, 186 
Morton’s Bill to count electoral yotes posses senate 
bill to prevent office-holders from taking part in elections 
passed, Act prohibiting Confederates from holding mili- 
tary positions repealed, t’ayne gradusl-resumption bill 
killed (House), 201 - Bankrupt Act amended (Senate), 219 

Belknap impeachment proceedings constituted; silver 
coins substituted for fractional notes | House), 220 - Silver 
Resumption Bill amended ‘Senate ), 2: Belk objects 
to jurisdiction of Senate; Postal bill passed (Senate 
Hallet Kilbourn surrendered to habeas corpus, Blaine- 
Tucker colloquy (House), 256 —-Deticiency Appropriations 
Bill passed (~enate); Indian affairs transferred to War 
Department ( House), 269—Jones on silver and gold stand- 
ard; Belknap denied a postponement (Senate); Re- 
sumption ‘et maintained; irrelevant riders ruled out 
(House), 235. Jurisdiction in Relknap’s case argued 
Senate Rill to carry out Hawaiian treaty passed 
Hous Sargent’s petition for investigation of Un- 
ion \'s t. R., and bill to restrict Chinese immigration 
(Sena'e); Mr. Cox Speaker pro fem., re es against Gov- 
ernment printer, doorkeeper Fitzhugh’s letter ‘ House 
313- Payne's silver rede —~ oa wy) bill defeated (House), 
314—Juris tion in Belknap’s case aftirmed; r trench- 
ment of appropriations resisted (Senate), 341, 358—Japa- 
nese Indemnity Fund to be returned (Senate); Army 
Reduction Will passed, door opened for repeal of Re- 
sumption Act Rouse), 58, 374-Two silver bills passed 
(House), 375—Belknap trial to proceed (Senate) ; Resolu- 
tion for a new government of the District of Columbia, 
Bill to equalize bounties passed (House), 388 -Silver coin 
bill, Indian and Naval Appropriation bills, and amended 
Enforcement Act passed (Senate); Mr. Sayler made 
Speaker pro tem. (House), 403. 

Diplomatic corps, U. S., overhauled, 106—Richard H. Dana, 
jr., named Minister to Enzland, 151, opposition to his 
confirmation, 170, 195, rejection, 219 - Democratic « us 
compromise resumption bill, 152—-National Convention 
outlook, 38i— Detroit bar’s protest against Federal .Judi- 
ciary Bill, 152 Commissioner Davenport's prevention of 
frauds, 270. 

Emma Mine proceedines in Eng land, 38, 53, Albert Grant's 
offer to compromise, 73, Lyon’s testimony before Hous 
Committee; Secretary Fish’s communication, 137, 1 
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another assault on the whole Indian Department, and we do not say but 
that it was well deserved, in which attack Mr. Smith was invelved. The 
comnittee to whom the accusations were referred, after a laborious investi- 
gation, reported that there was not a shadow resting on Mr. Smith’s per- 


nd de- 


mt, catlel 


sonal integrity, but that he did not show ** the astuteness, vi 
Even the Red Cloud Agent, who was 


especially attacked, was found to be incompetent rather than corrupt, and 


cision” necessary in that position 
was reported to have retired from his agency poorer than he entered it. 
Two cases of decided pecuniary loss to the Government, and those not of 
large amount, were found in an administration disbursing more than three 
millions of dollars. and over a very great extent of country. 

Now, we are quite ready to admit that in so large an administration 
Mr. Smith may have appointed here and there an incompetent agent, and 
that the old abuses and corruption of the Indian management had not been 
entirely rooted out : but we maintain, from much personal study and ob- 
servation of the Indian administration, that Mr. Smith had made very 
great reforms, and, so far as he himself is concerned, bad conducted his 
office with the highest purity and integrity. His friends all know him now 
to be as poor as when he entered the office, and, from the experience of 
more than twenty years with him in various offices and duties, they would 
trust anything to his integrity. They claim that nothing is proved against 
him, and that it is a cruel injustice ta allude to him, as you do in your col- 
umns, as a detected peculator, or as one only righteously treated ‘by the 
attacks of the press. The very responsible association, the American Mis- 
sionary Society, which employed him for years before he entered the Indian 
Bureau, shows its confidence in his character by sending him on a respon- 
sible mission to the missionary stations on the coast of Africa. 

Amid these indiscriminate assaults on the Indian Bureau, the only one 
with means enough to repiy to them in the courts was a contractor, Mr. A. 
Hi. Wilder, from Minnesota. I know nothing about the merits of his case 
Mr. Wilder had business with Mr. Smith in the beef contracts for the Red 
Cloud Agency, and other contracts. He brought a suit for libel against 
Mr. Welsh, of the Indian Commission, who had led the newspaper attacks 
against himself and Mr. Smith. After a long litigation, the jury entirely 
acquitted Mr. Wilder of any charge of peculation or fraud in his dealing 
with the Indian agencies, but they did not sustain the charge of libel, on 
the ground that Mr, Welsh’s motive did not appear to be personal vindie- 
tiveness, This suit is said to have cost Mr. Wilder over $5,000, and one 
can well understand why Mr. Smith did not try the same remedy. 

DD 


i 
New York, June 12, 1876 


[The report of the Commission emploved last year to investigate 


the affairs of the Indian Department we consider of litle weight 
or authority, and the Commission itself as only valuable for havin 


taken evidence which cach enquirer must read and weigh for him- 


self. We base this opinion on the exposure we have had to make in 
these columns (No. 548) of the conduet of Mr. Thomas C. Fleteher, 
the chairman of the Commission, during the investigation —eonduct 
which showed that person to be wanting in common decency, to 
siy nothing of sense of justice. We Know of nothing against the 
other three members of the Commission, but we are forced to the 
‘onelusion, with the knowledge we have of the chairman’s state of 
mind, that the enquiry was not conducted by any of them in a ju- 
dicial spirit. 
of Mr. E. 
sion (he being one of the persons to be investigated), giving them 


We were still further put on our guard by the course 
P. Smith in writing a letter of instructions to the Commis- 


a slighting account of Professor Marsh’s charges, insinuating that 
he (Marsh) might refuse to present them in any definite shape, 
and warning the Commissioners against the misrepresentations of 
‘‘ partisans,” and “of the difficulty of discovering truth amid eon- 
flicting statements and allegations.” This was a most improper 
letter, and of itself justifies the conclusion that Mr. Smith is not 
an ‘upright man.” Our correspondent is in error in saying that 
we have anywhere spoken of him as ‘a detected peculator.” There 
are all sorts of want of uprightness besides peculation, although 
it is now the fashion to treat every man as spotless as long as he 
has not been indicted by the Grand Jury. This letter of Mr. 
Smith’s was the more because it came close on 
one by his chief. Mr. Delano, in which, wien calling on the Board 
of Indian Commissioners to name a Commission, he spoke of Mr. 
Marsh with consummate assurance as ‘a Mr. Marsh ”—that 
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yohiinn When | read this statement in the Vafron | was ignorant of 
what 1 phine w vi only discovered the shocking wickedness of the 
charge on learning that morphine was a preparation of opium. The state- 

er Is shal fully ful ( 
‘The school is no longer free, there heing a charge of S20a vear. A 


bt of $20,000 has been incurred by the managers during the past veer, 
which is given as a reason for the change.” No such debt exists. and no 
) reason Was ever given forthe fee of $10 a term for incidentals, nof for 
instruction. ‘The fee for instruction is $100 a year, and this no resident of 
the State is expected to pay or ever has paid. 
‘The F 


he Iinance Committee of the last Legislature refused to consider a 


resolve appropriating $14,000 to the School.” This is not true ; and, in 
spite of a libellous circular issued by anonymous persons, and referred to by 
your correspondent, addressed to the members of the Legislature, the neces- 
sary appropriations were made without much discussion, and what discus- 
sion there was was principally on the subject of draped versus nude figures, 

This circular was not considered by **a meeting of studenis called by 
the managers of the School to express approbation of the system,” as your 
When the circu- 
lar was issued, an indignation meeting of the students was held, at which 
no manager or teacher or officer of the School was present, nor had any one 
of them the first thing to do with it. 


correspondent says, for no such meeting ever was called. 


Disgusted with the anonymous libels | 


directed against the School and myself, the students addressed the follow- | 


ing letter to me, it having been unanimously passed at the meeting, and 
afterwards signed by every student attending the Sehool during the week 
it lay for signature : 

‘*We, the undersigned, pupils of the Massachusetts Normal Art-School, 
having seen an anonymous circular against you, printed for distribution, 
at the State Ilouse, and signed * Artists of Boston and Students of the 
Normal Art-School,’ take this means of assuring you that we are in no way 
parties to this underhand and cowardly attack, and that we utterly re- 
pudiate all connection with it. We have always had and have the fullest 
helief in your exceptional fitness for the position of director, and gratefully 
recognize the devoted care which you have taken of the School. and the zeal 
with which you have labored to further its best interests. With the hope 
that you may long continue to direct the School, which owes its existence 
to you, and which without you would cease to exist, for want of a compe- 
tent director, we remain yours faithfully.” 


’ 
til 


No one person distinguished in either the practice of art or in education 
has adversely criticised the work of the Normal School, and every attack 
made on it has been made by persons who were ashamed to sien their 
names, or knew that their names, if given, would answer their aspersions. 


| 


It is this cowardly way of ‘discussion that settles the rights of these critics | 


to their opinions ; men entitled to opinions on such a subject are not afraid 
to state their opinions or ashamed to sign their statements, as I have now. 
I would like to say in reply to the general charge of overwork in the School, 
that systematic art-study appears to be something new among the class 
which attends the School, and many students have informed me that pre- 
vious to entering it they had never been subjected to any kind of discipline. 
To such, any regular work would be hard. 


students who have entered during the past three years, some few have been 


Then, also, amongst the 700 


so afflicted either with age or lack of sight that they had much better never | 


have entered. Your correspondent’s phrase ‘‘ nerve-force ” reminds me of 
one student, who began at her first lesson and explained to her teacher that 
she was deficient in nerve-force, and never received instruction from any 
teacher during the few months she was in the School without actually re- 
monstrating with them for giving it, on account of the consumption there- 
by of her nerve-foree. Discovering that art-study meant work, like any 
other study, she quickly gave it up, and has engaged herself since in less 
onerous occupation, 


sut to settle the question of there being too much to do in the first 


year’s course by students, who give their time in the Art-School as they do | 


in all other normal schools—that is, a reasonable time for five days in the 
week—let me say that every year since the School has opened there have 
heen several Boston public-school teachers who have done their work regu- 
larly in the daytime, all the year round, and yet have had time én their 
leisure to produce all the diplema-drawings, study the subjects, and pass 
the examinations in addition. That being so, how ean the work be possibly 
h for others whose sole occupation it is? With regard to students 
having graduated in the School and there being no employment for them, 

llow me to say that no student has yet graduated, and none can doso until 
i877, when the School will have completed its fourth year’s existence, and 
its first cl 


too mu 


ass willthen graduate. But a very large number of students are 


already employcd as teachers, on the strength of a year or two’s study in it, 


who would be much better employed in completing their own education. | 


That one of the chief difficulties, viz., that students seek and find em- 


ation. . 


[Number 57! 
ployment in teaching before they are fit to have it. Whilst a professional 
training in the old countries occupies from five to ten years, here a student 
expects to be ready to earn his living after a year’s instruction. 

In conclusion, I claim that the School, so faras the studiesand students 
are concerned, is in an excellent condition, constantly increasing in num- 
bers and steadiness of work, attracting to it the young and diligent ; there 
are those among its students who, when they have had their four years’ train- 
ing, will show something new in this country—secomplished teachers of art, 
trained on American soil. 

WALTER SMITH, 
Dircetor of the School. 

Boston, May 30, 1876. 

[We regret the delay in printing this letter, due to a misear- 
riage in the mails in consequence of our having mislaid “ Art-Stu- 
dent’s ” address, which we still lack.—Ep. NATIon. | 


To tne Epitor or Tir Nation : 

Sir: The discussion going on in the Nason on the subject of art-edu- 
cation interests mé so much, and I have so far studied the matter practi- 
cally and subjectively as well as objectively from the theoretical point of 
view, that I trust you will allow me to say that I regard the extirpation of 
the South-Kensington system, entire or modified, the most important work 
to be done in America. The position taken by the Naf/on in a late reply to 
a correspondent is quite unexceptionable from its point of view. 

The study of art and that of nature (pictorially) differ as much as those 
of music and elocution. Art can only be studied in schools of art, where 
examples, traditions, and great works of art can be studied continually in 
their own atmosphere, while nature can only be studied as nature and before 
nature, the aid of art being simply a help to see. South Kensington is 
neither art nor nature, but a wretched cenventionalism which has never 
helped anybody in England either to see clearly or work well, and 
will never help any one in America. It has about as much relation to art- 
education as rebuilding of cathedrals has to religion : they both enable 
people of a certain temperament to do what they consider a duty, to spend 
a certain amount of money in a way which they hope will do no harm and 
may do some good, and relieve their consciences. 

Getting up new schools of art is much like getting up new religions-- 
they will come of themselves sometimes, but not to order. Nature may 
always be studied without schools, but, asa school of drawing merely, South 
Kensington is the worst failure of the age of electroplate.—Yours truly, 

W. J. STm-MAyN, 

Ventnor, Ene, June 5. 

BLAINE’S POPULARITY AT THE WEST. 
To THe Eprror or Tne Nation : 

Sir: One of the most striking facts in connection with the Cincinnati 
Convention is the entire absence of sectional preferences. Leaving out of 
account the ‘‘ favorite son” business, there was hardly a trace of any such 
influence. Except in his own State, Mr. Morton had no support in tbe 
West ; except in his own State, Mr. Blaine had no strength in New Eng- 
land ; except in his own State, Mr. Conkling had few votes from the North ; 
besides his own State, Mr. Bristow’s followers were almost confined to New 
England. Mr. Blaine’s strength in the Noithwest affords an instructive ex- 
ample of this fact. The Northwestern group of States—Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, and the Territories—cast almost a 
solid vote for him ; and the causes of this are worth seeking. 

In the first place, this strength was largely factitious. Perhaps there was 
a majority of the Republicans of these States for Mr. Blaine, although 
the Chicago Tridvne denies it for Illinois ; but it is very certain that there 
was no approach to any such unanimity as the votes would indicate. Our 
people are so accustomed to having the minority party go entirely unrepre- 
sented that they cannot see any injustice in having the minority within the 
party equally overridden by the majority ; and, in truth, it is no worse for 
‘** Bob” Keyes or ‘* Bob” Ingersoll to carry the Republican delegation of 
Wisconsin and Illinois in their pockets, than for the Republican party as 
an organization to pocket the entire State of Iowa in Congress. But it is 
very certain that a large and the best part of the Republican party in these 
two States felt not only that Mr. Blaine could not carry those States, bui 
that if he did it at all it would be without their votes—unless, that is, the 
Democrats should commit another of their inconceivable follies. Admitting, 


however, that Mr. Blaine was the clear choice of the majority of the Republi- 


can party of the States in question, what was the cause of it ? Mainly, no 
doubt, becruse he represents that pluck and audacity which are certainly no 


marks of statesmanship, but which in anew community are as much needed 
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partly that they have not read and sifted 1 evidence, partly that nobody 
is logical when | valtv « * per l attachment is in question nd the at- 
tachment to Mr. Blaine took the form of personal loyalty. Andif the Bos- 
ton Advertiser refuses to see any defects in the vindication, who can blame 


the people of these frontier communities ? By sheer effrontery on Lis own 
part 


managed to pla 


and by generous devotion on that of his adherents, Mr. 


‘himself in the light of an innocent and persecuted man, 


and, like General Grant, the Western voters refuse to desert him under 
fire. 
But, after all, neglect to read the letters and lack of logic are not the 


only causes of this determination to believe Mr. Blaine innocent : it is, in 
lowering of the standard 


nanifest of 
illustration in the case of Mr. 


a very large degree, that moral obtuseness, that 


of public morality, which has been so deplorably late, and 


which has found its best Schenck. This 
moral obtuseness is not greatest in the cities, where the exigencies of com- 
meree keep up a reasonably high standard of conduct in business inter- 
course ; nor in the older communities generally, where there are well- 
established traditions and accepted standards of 


i action, and where a 
] 


tolerably homogeneous population presents the elements of a steady and 
somewhat organized society. But the West, with its chance confluence of 
incomers from ail States and all nations, receiving necessarily at the 
same time an undue proportion of persons who have *‘ left their country 
for their country’s good,” is peculiarly exposed to the lowering of the 
standard. We see it in the corruption rife in the early history of nearly 
every one of the new States ; we see it in the Granger legislation. These 
States have elements of admirable promise, and are steadily outgrowing 
their faults, not of youth, but of want of organism. Meanwhile, there is 
perhaps no more conscious dishonesty than in older communities, but there 
is a great deal more unconscious. 

Mr. Blaine represents the crude, aggressive life of the nation, and was 
therefore the candidate of that part of the nation whose life is still crude 
You would hear—not often, but oecasionally—‘“ What if 
he did defraud the Government ? 


and aggressive 
He showed his smartness in it, and that 
he is just the smart man that we want”; oftener, however—* Hadn't he a 
right to put his money where it would do him most good ?” 


ILLINOIS, June 1, 1876. 


[‘* A.” has omitted to notice one matter connected with what 
may be called the moral side of the Convention, and that is the ex- 
treme magnanimity, benignity, and general benevolence of the 
politicians. Along with their moval obtuseness goes an 
incapacity of resentment which now seems, like the prodigious 
sonorousness of their voice of which we spoke last week, to be be- 
coming an inherited quality. It may be laid down asa rule that a 
man who cherishes rancor, and cannot conceal it, cannot now sue- 
ceed jn political life. And it looks as if the habit of concealing it 
had at last produced inability to feel it, so that it begins to take the 
place in the politician’s moral constitution of the rudimeutary organs 
in his physical frame. But this, again, most probably has had its 
origin in the peculiar conditions of colonial or frontier life. The 
frontiersman, when once he rises above the savage condition in whieh 


Gs ‘ 


like the Indian or the tiger, he seeks the death of his enemy, be- 
comes curiously cautious about making enemies, and is disposed to 
put up with almost any amount of merely moral injury seoner than 
treat a man as an enemy—a state of mind which is doubtless due to 
the deep and ccnstant feeling of dependence on one’s neighbors 
which is always the strongest social tie of colonial life 
settled region. 

of one’s neighbors produces in such a 
toleration 


in a sparsely 
The knowledge that one may any day need the help 


for moral aberrations and shorteomings which revolts 
people in older societies, in which the opposite lesson, the necessity 
of keeping up sharply to the conventional standards 


as one of the first conditions of social safety. has been learned 


people 





community an amount of 


























where, as it is diffused amor » chrome 
nity, both East and West. A chromo-civilized 
you in the papers as a forger, cheat, and a 
savage terms, and the next day 


Ineet Vou with ’ 
utstretchede band and ask you to dinner. Tf you d r 


like fashion, and even if you prove your charges, 1 Vill ane 

in the same way, and tell you that he cherishes n kind y 
towards you whatever, and in facet cherishes no unkind t 
wnybody that lives orever did live, and, in so far as he has 

ing towardsa person who has accused him or whom he bas ae 

it is one of gratitude, though for what he does not well know. = 1 
older communities this is apt to be set d by philosopher 

a sign of moral deceay. Sainte-Beuve says, his recenth 
lished *‘ Chroniques Parisiennes.’ apropos of it: * This abser 
rancor, and this readiness to be reeonciled aiter the most « 
rageous treatment, which may be repeated the next d i 

the gravest symptom of moral decadence in a people. One 
Chinese novels that the mandarins, after playing each other 
seurvy trick, laugh in each other's faces, and drink together « 
of their little cups, the same as if nothing had happened. Th 
is not the shadow of a resemblance be:ween this and Ch 
forgiveness.” 

We have little doubt, however, that here it is rather the ’ 
duct of an early and rapidly disappearing simpli 
1 declining civilization. As the tug of war gro hard s 
based on competition, the” easy good-nature of thi 
necessarily to give place to the stern discipline of the reg 
Jne is set to thinking on this point by the early opportunity 
which the heroes of all our late seandals have taken ot 
nouncing their forgiveness of, all their slanderers, and thei 
love for the entire human tamily—a faet which t are ap 
rently more anxious to spread abroad 1 he proofs, if they 
had them, of their innocence. There grows out of this, or is pet 
haps inseparably associated with it, the politician's or ebro ivi- 
lized man’s horror of “ losing s temper Phere is pr it] 
ing he would not sconer have Jeak out about him than “that 
had lost his temper.” If he has to comn to vou t ite 
genee about one of his own friends, he will there is anvbod 
hear, call you into a corner and whisper it to you. That there 
anything about which it is lawful to lose one’s temper is 
thing which never occurs to him. He will see bis own characte 


P . 2 . 7° >) Vow lh, +h, ; | ‘ . 
or that of his nearest or dearest assailed with the foulest aspersions 


and will only smile, but ifa 


sioh Whatever, 


VoOoOaUY Savs he 
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he will be de eply moved 


\ SECOND volume from the pen of Prof. J. W. Powell, well known for 
i his daring explorations of the great cafions of the Colorado River, | 
just appeared from the Government Printing-offic It isa thin quarto of 


200 pages, accompanied by an atlas of eight maps and diagrams, giving 


the results of geological observati: 
Mountains, 


t 


mson the east 


rm portion of the Uinta 
made in the course of his explorations, and includes a résumé of 


the invertebrate paleontology of that region by Dr. C. A. White, formerly 


State geologist of lowa. About one-half of Prof. Powell's report is devoted 
to questions of structural ee logy whose range is not always confined to the 
recion d Ilis treatment of these questions merits a more critical 


recion dest ribed. 


— 


ive. ——I*rom the Ninth An- 
Archa- 


cumulation of the building fund 


or space will permit us to g 


I 


nual Report of the Trustees of the Peabody Museum of American 


ology and Ethnelogy we learn of the a 





( -tp + tree plus grave symptOme de decadence morale chez u1 peuple 
a ette al » de toute rancune. et cette roconcihation banale aprés dindign 
{ s auf Arecommencer demain On voit dans 3 romans chinolis que le 


and ils se 


sont fait quelque ma vais tour, se mettent a rire au nez 
Il n'y a 
tien Chroniques Pari 


, et boivent ensemble leurs petites tasses comme devant 
ressemblance entre cela et le pardon chr : 

















The 


beyond the amount fixed by the terms of the endowment, and that a build 
ing for the M im will accordingly be begun as soon as Harvard College 
grants a site for it. The accessions to the collections during the past yea 
have been very numerous and valuable, Mr. Alexander Agassiz, in par- 


generously contributed upwards of five hundred articles 


from Peru. Among these, the curator remarks, is a collection of human 
hair which hows not only the peculiar modes of braiding, but also the 
fact that hair other than that belonging naturally to the head was worn to 
a great extent in the form of ‘switches,’ and that evenethese ancient 
people were familiar with the use of the ‘rats’ of the modern hairdressers.” 


The report is embellished with a fine steel portrait of Mr. Peabody—— 
Delays in designing the binding of the ‘Condensed Classics’ lately an- 
nounced by Henry Holt & Co, will prevent the publication of this series 
before the fall. — 


ef the Chalenger by reviewing for each year from December 21, 1872, the 


Vulture for June 1, a double number celebrates the return 
vessel's course and achievements. This review is illustrated with a number 
of interesting woodeuts, and a fit tribute is paid to Prof. Wyville Thomson, 
the chief cf the expedition, in a biographical notice accompanying his por- 
trait, one of Nulure’s well-known and most artistic series. ——In the Geo- 
graphiea 
some journey through Thibet in 1874, together with articles of the usual 
variety and interest. 


Vagazine for June there is a map illustrating a pundit’s venture- 


The Mittheilungen for May 6 maps the course of 
the explorer Giles through the interior of Australia, from May to Novem- 
ber, 1875, and contains also a chart showing the public institutions for the 
higher education in Germany in 1875. Only those towns are indicated 
which possess a Gymnasium, a Progymnasium (Latin School or Lyceum), 
A conventional sign for each 
of these schools is aflixed to the circle which marks the town ; and the 
number of inhabitants Appleton’s Journal 


hereafter abandons its weekly issues, and takes its place among the monthly 


or a Realschule of the first or second rank. 





eircle, again, shows the 
magazines, 
. 

—The late expedition sent out by the Palestine Exploration Society took 
a large number of photograplis of scenery and topography ; and copies of 
these, of liberal size, the Society proposes to present 
to its fund. examined 
to say that the negatives are exceptionally fine, and that the prints possess 


ninety-nine of 


to subscribers Having them, we are able 
great interest not only for archwologists and Biblical students, but even 
Among the architec- 
= we will specify Ne. 24, Temple at Musmeih, No. 26, Temple at 


Suleim, No, 25-29, ** Convent of Job” at Kanawat, No. 42-43, Temple and 


for architects, and of course for collectors generally. 


columns et Bozrah, No. 68, Temple of the Sun at Jerash, and No. 70, Tri- 
uinpha! arch at the same place. Some of the panoramic views are really 
extraordinary—pure landscape, as in No. 20-23, Lake Phiala, so called on 


int of its bowlshape, which results from its occupying an extinct 
crater ; architectural remains of predigious extent, as in the street of 


columns at Jerash (No. 42 


i 55), or the southeast section of earthquake 
shattered Bozrah (No. 88-41); or landseape and ruins in striking combina- 
No. 89-92, the panorama of Amman (0. T. Rabboth-Ammon., 


tion, as in | 
slain} Lovers of the pieturesque will single out the 


where Uriah wa 
Hermon (No, 5), or the unusually wooded view of 
the fountain of the Jordan at Tell el Kadi (No. 19), or the cliffs, with 
No. 81-83), or the ruins at Mashita 
There are, besides, one or two views of in- 
] 
l 


magnificent view of Mt 
cavernous stables, at Arak el Emir 
(No. 85, or still better No. §&), 
and some charming ones of ce 


scriptions, ar groves : and among the entire 


number we have remarked very few that are unattractive. The printing 
has been entrusted to the capable hands of Mr. Geo, G. Rockwood, 


of them 


whe, we understand, means to employ for a portion at least of the set the 





Lambert process of permanent photography, called the chromotype. This 
art, Which is really a development of and improvement upon the old carbon 


process, has never before been prac tised in this country. It is hardly dearer 
than the silver process, and promises, in our pinion, to supersede the latter 
large extent, especially in the field of portraiture. We ought to 
iptions to the Society will be received by the Rev. O. St.- 
retary, 115 Worth St., N. Y. 


and so proportionately down to $10, 


add that subs 


John, Financial S A subscription of $200 


will entitle the giver to the’whole set, 


which will entitle to five photographs. 


There is plenty of light summer reading in //arper’s for July, but 


nothing of exceptional literary merit. The paper on ** Nominating the 


President * has a timely interest, and one may learn from it that the late 
ontest at Cincinnati was a tame affair compared with the travail of not 2 


f It nay be said of all of them, however, that 


few of the older conventions. 


the number of delegates has been excessive, and that it is now at least seven 


times too large. It was a Democratic convention which gave us the pre- 
ent syst f apportionment after the manner of the House of Represen 


Nation. [Number 574 


tatives, and no better scheme could have been devised for lowering the 
quality of the electors and for fostering particularism and sectionalism. If 
in place of a delegation of fifty-eight nobodies like that from Pennsylvania, 
Whose and ** delivery” were openly speculated upon, the State had 
heen represented by even one citizen of national reputation and unquestioned 
integrity and patriotisin, will any one pretend that his vote, given after 
deliberation among his equals, would not infinitely have outweighed that of 
the troop actually headed by the Secretary of War? A body composed of 
the élite of either party, whether one, two, or three from each State, would 


‘ salo” 


be capable of reflection and sober discussion of candidates, would be beyond 
the reach of panics, und would command respect just in proportion to the 
character of its members. The effect of this on the constituencies would 
be to put against the temptation to vote with the majority a strong induce- 
ment to vote with the most honest and decent citizens ; and this again 
would be an obvious and very precious advantage for new parties, which 
might easily convene eighty or a hundred notables, whose character and 
deliberations would not suffer by comparison with those of their long- 
established rivals. But the subject is too fruitful to be here pursued fur- 
ther. Among the illustrated articles, Mr. Lanman’s account of Block 
Island and the paper on Samuel Adams are worth reading. The new in- 
stalment of ** Daniel Deronda” is to our mind decidedly the finest yet. 

—Apropos of Mr. Hudson Holly’s paper on ‘‘ Modern Dwellings ” in 
this number of urper’s, a fellow-architect, who sends us his card, writes 
as follows : 

**Some time ago, the author of a series of articles, entitled * Modern 

Dwellings, their Construction, Decoration, and Furniture,’ now appearing 
in /larper's Magazine, published a work on ‘ Charch Architecture,’ which 
called forth a scathing review from a leading English architectural journal, 
and which now finds place in some libraries as one of the curiosities of 
literature. It is a queer patchwork, largely adapted (to use a mild term) 
from ‘ the authorities,’ and only calls for notice at this time because of the 
unfortunate fact that the author does not seem to have profited by an ex- 
perience which might and ought to have taught him that in these days of 
cheap printing it is not safe to ‘adapt’ too freeiy. The third part 
of the magazine article alluded to above, and which is just printed 
in the July number, begins, after a brief preamble, with the words : 
‘It is a very general impression that good taste comes naturally to gentle 
blood,’ ete. If you will look at page 7 of J. R. Osgood & Co.’s edition (1872) 
of * Eastlake’s Hints on Household Taste,’ at about the middle of the page, 
and will read on, en Aa ng the magazine article with Eastlake, it will be 
found that in essentials the magazine article is, with a coolness almost re- 
freshing at this warm season, ‘ adapted,’ down to the dramatic point of the 
select on of a carpet * that Angelina a moment before had decried to be a 
fright.’ Here * Angelina’ and a trifling difference of time are the only 
new features ; ‘ Materfamilias’ having made the same discriminating eriti- 
cism ‘fwo minutes ago’—in the original It would be tedious and useless 
to follow the author (?) through his remarks on furniture. except to 
notice that his kind mention in one place of Mr., and in another 
of Sir Charles, Eastlske, ought in simple fairness to have been made 
in nearly every paragraph. It may be said that the general drift of the 
ideas advocated in the article is good, if the ideas are not original ; that 
we need popular discussion of the question of household taste, in which as 
a people we are sadly deficient ; that principles are in question ; and that 
the discussion of principles of taste, which do not change, is not calculated 
to admit of much originality of treatment. I reply that the large and 
increasing body of American architects has a right to demand that a 
‘ Fellow of the American Institute,’ in writing for the public, shall care- 
fully guard against anything so discreditable as even an appearance of 
piracy ; and that the correspondence of ideas, and even of words, is so 
marked in this case as to call for indignant rebuke.” 
We have compared the passage in J/arper’s with that in Eastlake, and 
our correspondent’s statement is, we regret to say, fully borne out. Nor is 
this all. Throughout these papers the reader is left to suppose that the 
greater part of the designs by which they are illustrated are the author's 
own. ‘This is so far from being the case that we understand that the pul - 
lishers of the magazine have felt constrained to make the proper acknow- 
ledgments to a very prominent English firm exhibiting at the Centennial, 
from whose catalogue Mr. Holly has freely helped himself. As these 
papers in /arper’s are in fect, however they may be intended, an adver- 
tisement of the writer, the injury thus done to the profession does indeed 
* call for indignant rebuke.” 

—The prospect of raising a sufficient sum to save the Old South Church 
in Boston from destruction is, we understand, good, but a considerable 
amount of money needs still to be raised. The preservation of an historical 
monument like this church is one of those things about which there ought 
to be no doubt, and it would certainly be discreditable in the last degree, 
not merely to Massachusetts, but to the whole country, if any sordid con- 
siderations were to interfere with it. Four years ago, we ventured in these 
columns to call the attention of the publie to the fact that this building 
was threatened with destruction, and that a ‘‘ desecration” much worse 
than that for which the British troops made themselves responsible had 
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heen effected by the conversion of the building into a post-oflice, rented to | feature of the bill, however, is this: it omly legitimates such exper 

the United States. The use of a church as a stable and cavalry riding- | mental investigations as are made with the express purpose of ving 
| ing 

school by an invading army may be considered as the fate of war, which | human suffering. A flatter ignorance of the motives of science. or of t] 


rather heightens than diminishes our attachment for the object desecrated : | conditions under which discoveries useful to man have hitherto been mad 











but the destruction of an ancient building, associated with some of the most | eannot be conceived. A hundred such discoveries turn up as incidents in 
inspiring events in the history of the country, because it stood on a valuable | the course of researches begun with no immediately utilitarian a 
corner-lot, would simply be a humiliating proof that all our patriotic senti- | directly sought for. Were this provision literally enforced, its only effect 
% ment is mere sound and fury, signifying nothing, easily hushed into an | would be indefinitely to retard therapeutics ; whilst if ved to be liberally 
eager silence by the clink or rustle of the almighty dollar. he | interpreted, or, in other words, to become a dead ter, it simply casts 
; reaction from the old Fourth-of-July fashion of — self-glorification | over the whole bill an air of quibbling and insincerity. It is probable that , 
4 has been of late years so strong as to threaten to lead us to an | as soon as Parliament has legislated on the subject a movement of t! 
4 opposite extreme quite as bad—an attitude of levity and contempt with | same sort will begin here. We hope, whatever it accomplishes, that it will 
4 regard to the really honorable and venerable traditions and memories of the | in no way tie the hands of investigators already in the tide of discovers 
x past. Certainly, the associations connected with the Old South Church are | That occasional experimenters, simple lecturers, studer s of 
a . wn . ° ° 
ES too precious to be lost. ‘The Boston Herald, we see, throws doubts upon the merely getting some data that may do to print in a thesis it 
faa ‘ ° ° i —- 
4 genuineness of the popular sentiment with regard to the preservation of the | generally, should find themselves a little h impered, seems no great evi 
2 church, and hints that if there had been any real feeling about it the dese- - eames , 
; : . ‘ —The Portfolio has lately been increasingly good, the etchings reper 
4 cyation of four years ago by the Government would never have been per- | . ; store : : SA Sak als : ; 
ze : ee Fe ‘ : : " : ths ing their originals with sympathy and spirit, and the reading-ma being 
: mitted. This is true, and we believe it to be also true that if the Haneco:k P ‘he Vie oe ; Sate 
: d ly” : of great distinction, Compared with this periodical, any other technical 
3 IIouse had been preserved, the question of destroying the Old South would : 


, ; ; ao : ; journal of the fine-arts in our language seems a time-serving organ and 
; never have arisen. But this only furnishes an additional reason for strain- | ‘ Silis 


: : : : uffer of some shop. The Por/folio, though it sometimes seems to draw 
ing every nerve to save what is left fo us. Behind the Old South are the ) i a sae a ae 

ae, x : ‘ breath a little hard and maintain its life with diMeculty in an unfriend|y 
Old State House and Faneuil Hall, and if one goes all may go, and with 





air ic raal P arwinas » oritin e 5 ae eee .. sc 2 ~ . : ‘ 
them the popular susceptibility to the .educational influences of monu- jane os ‘ suretonnine, peng ye = aie age ee. oe sie 
ments like these—which would be, perhaps, the greatest misfortune of all. oe ig ~ judge - eae “prunes pasta at gs Saget: 
tionality of Europe, and we doubt if there is a better His e 
—A pioneer of American letters passed away on the 20th of June. Mr. | Turner is resumed in the June number, and thongh we do not find him in 
John Neal, of Portland, Maine, was born there in 1793, but achieveel his | it at his best. we know of no one who could piace Turner so well in the 
veputation first in Baltimore and afterwards in England, where he was for rank of painters. We observe that he claims for Turner a visible intluens 
some time a member of Bentham’s family. His success across the water | on some modern Freneh lands ypists—a claim which seems rather fondly 
was due to the novelty of his position as an American writer on Ameri- pushed in the case of the etching he gives by Brunet-Debaines. The river 
can affairs, added to his trenchant and outspoken style in discussing his | side in question appears to us to be simply the etfort to : velty by imi- 
countrymen—a style characteristic of the man. Tis success at home as a | tating water-color effect in aquafortis instead of that of oil-color, and to be 
novelist and poet was possible only in the reign of the ‘* genial critic.” Mr. | of the seed of Turner no more than of the seed of Harpignies. Two eteh 
Neal’s career was in all respects a remarkable one, and his conceit of his | ings after Claude—Mr Chattock’s of the **Cephalus and Peocris nd M 
own performances was kept from being repulsive by a bluff! manliness and | Gaucherel’s of a classic garden—give respectively the more solemn and tl 
a really generous nature. His autobiography, published in 1869, entitled | lighter aspects of his talent : it is hard to say which is the happier inte 
‘Wandering Recollections of a Somewhat Busy Life,’ is probably destined | pretation. The more popular illustrations if the last 1 b ' i 
to be his most enduring monument. Its value is considerable, not only for | Sarto’s portrait of himself from the National G vy. and D Is'’s 
the writer’s confessions about himself, but for the curious light it throws | ** Boat-horses “—the finest piece of reali the Louvre--by Lurat, the 
on his contemporaries in the early dawn of our literature. Mr, Neal pos- highly-promising young etcher who mad but im the Fh E wre 
sessed unusual physical powers, and his twin-sister, although delicate, also | with the striking girl's figure called ** Meditation.” This running art-gallery 
lived to a good old age. They were of Quaker parentage. connects itself in the Portfolfo with a text in which, as we have said, Mr 


ege e . "9 : i r ispls in emine lecree the grace of imnartiali and whic} 

—Among the many good qualities of our ‘ Anglo-Saxon” race, its Hamerton displays in eminent degree the grace of impartiality, and which 

° Gi Rip : . . . s~how = a a) . : oe oe. mnold’s nhrase of ** ewee tani 

sympathy with the feelings of brute animals deserves an honorable men- | * ymehow reminds us all the time of Mr. Arnold's phr: f weet reason- 


tion. We only hope that this virtue will not run to a maudlin excess in ableness. "The journal REE: OP Se He Sa, however unobtrusively, the 
the coming passage by the British Parliament of a law regulating vivisec- | happiest effect on its reader, who finds himself a person of taste without 
tion. All England seems just now to be in a hubbub on the subject : and particularly meaning it 

one knows not what most to admire, the unintelligent zeal of the humane —"M. Victor Cherbuliez,” writes a correspondent from Paris. ** pul 
public which quotes such ill-chosen cases as examples of the ‘‘horrors” of | lishes in the Rerve des Deux Mendes for June 1 the first of a series of 
science, or the facile logic of certain friends of physiology to whom the /u | articles on the Salon of 1876. He executed with some brilliancy a similay 


quogue argument addressed to fox-hunters, bird-shooters, and goose-liver- | work four or five years ago, and it is not 
pie-eaters seems a perfectly satisfactory defence. The Royal Commission | js wanting in the paper before us. Its serious 





appointed to take evidence on the subject recommended, very properly as — strike me as high: M. Cherbuliez seems long since to have merece up | 

we now think, a license law. But the Government has decidedly out- mind to be nothing if not ‘smart.’ His smartness has run awav x 

stripped the recommendations of the Commission in the bill which Lord | him, and he eracks his whip with a vivacity that only quickens its perce. 
Carnarvon introduced the other day into the House of Lords, and some of | ] may mention in connection with M. Che: iez that he has just pub- 
its proposed provisions seem to us as silly as they are mischievous. The | lished another novel—it has heen running in the Rev in what maw ty 
bill says that all painful operations sest be perforined under anwsthetics, called his second or even third manner ‘Le Fiance de Mile. de St 
and Lord Shaftesbury, in supporting it, cited with horror the tving of | Maur’ has the aroma of cultwie and the delicaey of imagination whic 
arteries on a living dog by Sir Astley Cooper. Now, if anything is certain | characterize evé rything the author writes, but the story is hard reading for 
ic is that the simple act of introducing a canula into a vessel or tying it his oldadmirers. The stvle is so tricked out with artifical graces, and the 


» one says good-morning without putting 
mentation) is immeasurably less distressing to the animal than the opera- | it in the form of an epigram ora quaint adage, is so flaming and supe) 


(one of the operations most frequently called for in physiological experi- | dialogue. especially, in which m 


tion of being etherized. Humanity alone should make the physiologist | subtle 


that twenty pages of it produce a fatal irritation of the nerves, to 
refrain from ether in such cases. The bill absolutely forbids curara ‘as | which the reader's curiosity to know what becomes of the fascinating young 
an anesthetic.” As this poison may be greatly abused, the prohibition is | Viscount who has a love-affair with his brother's wife is not found a sufi 
possibly wise. One of the great faults of the bill is that its provisions will | cient sedative We like M. Cherbuliez’s ‘Salon,’ on the whole, better than 


apply to any animal, from a rotifer to an elephant, the almost insensible | this. He treats, in the pages before us, of the landscapes, the portrait 


frog being treated with the same consideration by it as the sensitive horse ; | and the small genre pictures—speaking also very happily of the lavge 
whilst, incredible to relate, the dog and cat are exempted altogether from nie cartoons by M. Puvis de Chavannes, representing, for the decors 





paying tribute to science—in other words, it is made penal to operate on | tion of the Pantheon, the history of St. Genevieve. M. Cherbuliez very 
them at all. This is simply maudlin caprice, for the plea offered that the | justly characterizes the desperate naiveté and, as i 


A 


‘ laboratories now encourage cat and dog stealing is too sill Tl rorst © pri f ¢} mpositions. He praises the fine landscay { M. Pel 
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v h has | { edals of the veer—‘ A Wood-cutting 
: y of the two admirable Russian snow- 

| t ist solid and yet the most entertaining 

picks out the remarkable little specimens 

( ‘ hy fire ich M. de Nittis makes extreme ele- 

i ppily hand-in-hand. He renders justice to 

1 Ke i Pollet’ of M. Vollon, a bare-legged, bare 
fe, nh her empty basket swung over her back, stepping 

he freedom d dignity, the mingled lightness and weight, of a 

h l-pavem Ile pays his respects to the extraordinary 

I f M. Firmin-Girard, a portrait of one of the quays 
Paris, wi back ind and figures strongiv sug tive of an ill-colored 

pt rap! ! | and over-heaped 
lered wit wonderful inter ness. M. Firmin- 
Girard t is vu tomy mind, but h areatriumph. M. 
Che expatiates m largely than seems necessary upon the immense 
but vacant portrait by M. Clairin, the end and the imitator of Henri 
Regnault, of Mile. Sarah Bernhardt, the charming actress of the Théatre 
Pranyais, the valgarization of whose personality, as the Salon con- 
tributes to it (there is another and much worse portrait of her, and a 
very amateurish sculptured group by the lady herself), is not delightful to 
those who associate a certain peculiar and altogether delicate poetry with 
her acting. On the other hand, M. Cherbuliez can SAY nothing too good of 
the portrait by M. Paul Dabois of his two little bovys—the artist concern- 
ing whose two figures in sculpture for the monument of General Lamori- 
ciére T lately v vou M. Dubois has gathered two distinet laurels (his 
‘ulpture has received the medal of honor and his portrait a medal in 
painting), and it is hard to know on which to congratulate him most. He 
paints admirably, and with the same profound purity of iatention with 
which he models. Tl little elder and younger brother, with their 
hands interlocked, their little feet near together, and their sweet-tempered, 
well-behaved gaz the world, form one of the most delightful pictures in 
the Salon. M. Cherbuliez of course devotes a paragraph to the two 
remarkable work of M. Gustave Moreau, the ‘Hereules and the 
Lernwan Hydra.” and the ‘Salome dancing before Herod.’ These 
re the two pictures of the year, in the sense that they are the two 
mictures thet have been most talked about. If it is true of any pic- 
ture that it must be seen to be appreciated, it is peculiarly true of 
these strange, elaborate, fantastic, and erudite compositions of M. Gustave 
Mor They are extremely difficult to describe, and at first they are dif- 
cult to enjoy ; but they improve vastly on acquaintance, and they end by 
acquiring a singular fascination. They are open to a dozen charges which, 
with regard to works of a different sort, would be damning charges of want 
of drawing, want of knowledge, of sense of pessibility, of proportion, of most 
thir in short, that a well-regulated picture is supposed to rest upon. The 


only want of which they have not been accused is, we believe, that cf color. 


he best plan for M. Moreau’s defenders, I think, is to give up defending 
him, and to content themselves with enjoying him. He charms, he takes 
possession of the imagination, and leads it away into regions untrodden and 


unexplored. His * Hercules’ is a beautiful but somewhat ill-drawn voung 
I r 


man, strangely caparisoned, and standing erect in the midst of a fantastic 
ind unearthly landscape of jagged rocks and moss-hung caves. Face to 
face with him rises the many-headed Ilydra out of a bed of mouldering vic 


tims, bound together and strewn about in every shade of lividness and 


of serpents, which, 
without being as fine as those which encircle the terrible Gorgon-mask of 


every form of agony—a great cluster gray-green 


The coloring 
is capricious but exquisite, and the whole scene, if unreal enough to com- 


Leonardo da Vinci at Florence, are yet sufficiently ghastly. 
mon sense, has a great deal of truth to the imagination. 
ha 


deries 


The * Salome’ per- 
ps has even more. The daughter of [Lerodias is bedizened with embroi 


and jewels, and, while she holds out a great lotus flower with her 


, spin 
. on the tips of feet that support her by the help of sandals that are 
Herod 
idol that has successfully accomplished the feat of seeing himself as others 

ee him, and a long, lean slave stands beside him with a drawn sword, cast- 


vem-encrusted arm 


round, with her head bent and her long eyes ask- 
ANCE 


stiff with precious stones, sits upon his throne like some human 


glance at the young girl. Above and behind is an 


ing a diabolical oblique 


} } } 
| 


indeseribably gorgeous architecture, which, like most of the rest, has been 
evolved from the moral consciousness of the artist—a moral consciousness, 
however, evidently fed by a great deal of curious culture. The pie 
ture | tine me sort of effect as Coleridge’s poem of * Kubla 
Khan’: i lil trange dreain made visible. The arbitrary in painting 

ist alv istify itself, and one may say that with M. Moreau 


Nation. 
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CONCERNING ENGLAND.* 


| fae present volume of Hillebrand’s essays concludes the series entitled 

** Zeiten, Volker und Menschen,” of which the first two volume ve 
been already discussed in our columns (Nos. 418 and 522), ‘The autier re- 
news the intimation made in the preface to Vol. I!., that with the series he 


2 


bids farewell to the career of journalist and reviewer. We can only express 
the hope that this intimation is not to be taken too literally ; that one with 
whoin we have passed so many hours of pleasant and profitable intercouise 
is not going to bury himself wholly in Ge/ehrsamiet?, but will emerge from 


time to time and give us—in the same trenchant style—his views upon the 


great movements in European thougit and culture. No country, least 
all Germany, is so rich in men uniting knowledge with diction thet it can 
afford io lose a writer of Prof. Hillebrand’s ability. 

Both 
from 
spirit, it is more sober than either. 


e 
of 


in style and in substance the volume concerning England cite s 
its predecessors. In unity of theme, it stands between the two. In 
To be frank, we mis 
regret the aggressive sarcasm which marked the essay upon Gervinus and 


s with somewhat 
upon the historic school in Germany. This sarcasm although barely keep- 
ing at times within the limits of the permissible, was*wonderfully racy end 
inspiring. But in approaching England, the author seems to be impressed 
with the consciousness that wit and sarcasm would be out of place.  Ilis 
pace, without dragging, becomes slower, his judgments are more carefully 
weighed and qualified, and his tone in general is that of a cautious observer. 
Only on one occasion, so far as we remember, does he indulge in a Vol- 
27, in his application of the charming little Pied- 
montese anecdote to the discussions held at the London Metaphysical Club. 
Yet the attentive reader will discover, we judge, that the author, d 
the care that 


tairean fling, namely, p. 


es} ife 
he has taken to cloak his views in moderation, does no 
cherish any very profound reverence for his subject. We feel tha 
In fact, not a few of his judg 
ments and criticisms are all the more grave for the seeming hesitancy with 
which they are proffered. 


he 


1 lov 


might, if he saw fit, sav sharper things. - 
In this respect, the present volume may well 
serve as a counterpart to M. Laugel’s essay. 


of 
We must content ourselves with in- 


In dealing with a work that covers so much ground, we cannot 


course follow the author step Dy step. 
dicating the premises, consciously or unconsciously adopted, from which he 
his start. 
first, Letters from England ; second, French 


has taken Formally, the volume is divided into three parts : 
Studies by English ¢ 
poraries (a critique of Bulwer's ‘ Parisians,’ Grenville Murray’s ‘ Member 
for Paris,’ Marshall’s * French Home Life,’ and Morley’s * Voltaire’ and 
* Rousseau ’); third, essays upon Fielding’s ‘Tom Jones’ and upon Sterne. 
Prof. Hillebrand has but little faith in the present deinocratic 
England. 


‘ontem- 


régime in 
Lord Palmerston is for him the last real statesman of the eld 
school, and Palmerston’s suecessors, Gladstone, Disracli, Lowe, and the 
others, are intrinsically weak, vacillating, and short-sighted. The exten- 
sion of pepular suffrage to the lowest classes of the great cities without 
coupling with it the corrective of suffrage for the land-folk, is a sheer 
blunder. The English aristocracy, having lost not only its actuai power 
but even its ambition and its political traditions, is fast degenerating into 
a mere nobility. The Utilitarian school of Bentham and Mill meets with 
but little favor from this writer. Mill’s overestimate of French democracy, 
his sacrifice of the study of facts to dialectic finish, his want of knowledge 
of men and character, are laid bare, calmly, it is true, but without mercy. 
The author does not scruple to express, on more than one occasion, his pre- 
ference for the England of the eighteenth century. Its very excesses and 
prejudices were the overflow of robust, many-sided manhood asserting its 
individuality. In fact, the Englishmen of one hundred years ego, with all 
their insular arrogance, were more truly cosmopolitan—that 
accessible to Continental ideas and entering more effectually into Continental 
affairs—than their polyglot discuss Taine and Turgenef 
and Schopenhauer ; and ‘‘knock at a hundred 
doors without finding the right one.” The dangers which threaten the 
English Government are two: Ultramontanism and Materialism. These 
great parties are slowly summoning up their resources for the decisive en- 
counter, while the truly liberal, the enlightened, cultured classes, the pro- 
fessors, men of letters, barristers, and young noblemen are withdrawing 
more and more from thearena. In a word—here the author gives us of the 
Western world a Seitexhieb—England is ‘* Americanizing” herself. 

We cannot refrain from raising the question: Would a collection of 
essays like the present have been possible ten years ago ? The triumphs of 
Sadowa and Sedan seem to echo through the pages. Not that Hillebrand 
is the first of his countrymen to find fault with England. Heine, for in- 


is, more 


descendants who 


or 
= 


who chase over Europe 


** Aus und iiber England. Von Kar! Hillebrand.’ Berlin: Robert Oppenheim ; 
ork: L. W. Schmidt 77 


1* 


Now 
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The 


stanee, vented upon the British some of his choicest diatribes. 


Sut Heine 
wrote in the spirit of petulance, discontent, and médisance habitual to him, 
while Hillebra 
reasons, and ready t 
all, he gi 


confide: 


ali 


rat 
at 


nd is courteous and discriminating, basing his opinions upon 
Above 
gives us to understand—not so much by direct mention as by his 
it tone—tl 


the peer of England in most respects, and superior in some. 


» acknowledge the good no less than the evil. 


iat he is the citizen of a state which now considers itself 
He would 
have us know that he is above mere fault-finding, that he can respect Eng- 
land and the English without disloyalty to German hegemony. The most 
characteristic of his utterances is one (p. 48) to the effect that the two 
nations have exchanged parts, that the English have taken to philosophiz- 
ing and the Germans to politics, Seldom is his disapproval or condemna- 
tion expressed warmly, and but once is it tinged with positive bitterness, 
In the note to page 93, he virtually charges England of to-day with ‘* cant” 
in its condemnation of the means employed by Germany for crushing Ultra- 


montanism, and its exhortations to Christian tolerance : 


‘** Thanks, gentlemen, for the good advice, that reminds us so forcibly of | 


the equally sincere exhortations of the French, wher. they extolled to us 
Germans and Italians the superiority of confederacy over unity, but re- 
jected every idea of a dissolution of their own belle unifé as asin. Thanks, ye 
Lucretian sages safe in port, and when Papacy is reduced in Germany to the 
proportions that—by the virtue of your worthy forefathers—it has in Eng- 
land, we will take your friendly advice into consideration—yes, and follow it. 
But until then we are satisfied if history lumps us (wns in einen Topf wirft) 
with the glorious barbarians of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
to whom you owe your religious freedom.” 

Much space in the First Part is devoted to an analysis of the literary ac- 
tivity of Dickens. It is interesting to note the deep impression made by 
the great novelist upon a critic of so different an order of mind. — Hille- 
brand’s estimate of his prodigious fertility is in the main just, but we 
are disposed to think that he overrates his direct influence upon letters 
and even upon contemporary opinion. Dickens’s career is of a kind to fas- 
cinate the foreigner, and to mislead him into confounding popularity with 
influence. The author’s estimate of Bulwer’s ‘ Kenelm Chillingly’ also 
seems to us a trifle too high. On the other hand, his examination of Mill’s 
credentials to greatness is the most searching that we have met. 

In Part Second—the critique of the ‘ Parisians,’ ‘The Member for 
Paris,’ and the works of Morley and Marshall—Hillebrand is thoroughly at 
home, and, we may add, more at his ease. Life in France is to him evi- 

an easy-chair, seated in which he views the motley shapes of capital 
and province pass by in everyday panorama. Nothing could be more 
thoroughly fair than his appreciation of the efforts made by English authors 
to delineate French society. 


dently 


His recognition of their success is ungrudg- 
ing, and his correction of their shortcomings is not only charitable but sug- 
gestive. So far as his conclusions can be summed up in a brief paragraph, 
we may represent him as holding that Bulwer and Murray are good in what 
they give and poor in what they have failed to give. Bulwer has depicted 
very skilfully the movements of French life, Murray its leading figures ; 
but both have neglected to take into account many of the most important 
elements. Both are signally imperfect in their portraiture of the leading 
types of French women, both seem to be unaware of the silent power pos- 
sessed by the professors, lveeum teachers, and other men of real culture, as 
distinguished from the noisy, chattering feuilletonists : and both are stran- 
gers to the lower and lower-middle classes, the petits bourgeois and ruraur, 
upon whose good sense and thrift the welfare of France ultimately rests, 
Marshall has produced an interesting and valuable work, but, with all his 
prolixity of details, he has failed to strike the key-note of French life, which 
is at bottom nothing more nor less than a perfectly organized system of 
rationalism. He sets too high a value upon the training of French girls, and 
underrates that of the boys. At least, his condemnation of its evil results 
Marshall 
finds the weak spot. of this training to be the want of physical and religious 


does not proceed from a perfectly clear perception of the causes. 
development. Uillebrand finds it to be the herding of great numbers in pen 
sions and in the system of degrading espionage. Morley’s ‘ Essay on Voltaire’ 
he regards as the most valuable of those produced in recent times. It is to 
be ranked even above that by Strauss, because more in accordance with the 
robust philosophy of the eighteenth century. In his ‘ Essay on Rousseau,’ 
Mr. Morley, although perfectly just and painstaking, shows more tha 
that he has not penetrated to the very core of Rousseau’s artistic nature 
We are summoned to take note of a defect in the organism of the English 
mind. 
rectitude or painfully aware of the opposite, not over-nimble in hi 
tions, is unable to understand the perpetua! vacillation between ris 
wrong, high and mean, t 


mediate end, the blantn 


Ad 


once 


The Englishman, straightforward, clearly conscious of his own 


$i 






he easy waiving of principle for a 


“f practical and im- 
f the ethic and acuteness of the esthetic sense 


Nation. 


which are so conspicuous in the Latin races and which react 


in Rousseau. 

Hillebrand’s study of Fielding is an additional proof of his | 
for England of the eighteenth century. Itis the preduet of ea 
and warm sympathy, and withal of seund judgment. The comy t 
Fielding with Goethe (in the * Meister’) and with Cervantes is carried 
great delicacy and precision. It is penned in the author's happiest vi i 
leaves scarcely anything to be desired. The essay on Sterne is less satis 
factory. 

OHARA AND HIS ELEGIES 

i hen editor of this little volume was, we are informed, re Proies 

sor in Transylvania University, and the successor of Col. Bri re 
as editor of the Cbserver and Reporter in Lexington, Ky. Profes he k 
says: ** America has as yet produced but one elegiac poet of ackni | 
genius, and that poet is Theodore O'Hara, author of * The Biv 
Dead’ and the ode to Daniel Boone.” It may be an illustrati P 
aphorism that the world knows nothing of its greatest men that, till we 
read this statement, we had been ignorant of the exis eof The ‘ 
O’Hara, and we have found since that this ignorance was saared by several 
usually well-informed and intelligent persons The remarkable merit.” 
we cite again from Professor Ranck, *‘ of these tender, 1 1 
spiring elegies has never been disputed. They have always been most 
varmly admired by the scholarly and cultivated, have grown steadily in 
public estimation from the time they were penned, and will conti , 
grow in favor with the growth of vears. May we not reasonably } 
the prophecy that the time will come when O'Hara will oceupy the samy 
place in our literature that is now held in the field of Englis! s he 
celebrated author of the * Elegy in a Country Churchyard Professoy 
Ranck tells us that O’Hara was torn in Danville, Kentueky, in 1820, ++ U1, 
was the son of an Irish political exile, noted for his piety and learning 
His father gave him instruction * until he was prepared to enter coll 
and then that ripe scholar had so thoroughly done his work that he w ' 
once admitted to the senior class of St. Joseph's Acad my Ban - 
There, among the learned clergy of his Church, he soon became pre-eminent 
asa profound and accomplished scholar.” ** Study was his pass ' 
engrossed his entire boyhood, and added fuel to the fires of his ger es 


He received the compliment of being chosen Professor of the Greek lan- 


cuage at Bardstown, but after bidding farewell to his alma mater ’ 
speech that ** enray tured those who heard it with its elegance of sty 
depth of thought, truthfulness of sentiment, and beauty of e mposition,” 


he studied law in the office of Judge Owsley. In 1845 * he held a posit 
ut his life from 


in the Treasury Department at Washington ; ‘*] 


sfortune and d 


till its clase was obscured by the same dark clouds of mi 
appointment that seem so strange ly to hang round the pathway of geni 
the pressure of a varrow fortune, combined with the aspiration of a noble 
ambition, conspired to make his life erratic.” 

served through the Mexi 


of la 


He received a captain’s commission and e n 


war: after the war **] yractice w in Washington 


City, where he remained until the breaking-out of the Cuban fever, when, 


ie commenced the | 


her gallant Kentuckians, he embarked in that ill-fated enter 
prise. He commanded one of the regiments in the disastrous hattle of 
Cardenas, and was badly wounded.” On his return to the United States 
he fora time **conducted the Mobile Registe: 
the Louisville Times, and afterwards of the Frankfort Yeoman.” 


with many ct 


*, Was subsequently editor of 
** He was 
peculiarly fitted for an editor, as his knowledge was varied, deep, and com- 
ed 
‘he was frequently called on by thi 


prehensive, and the glowing sentences flashed like jewels from his gift 
Professor Ranck states that 
conduct diplomatic negotiations of importance with foreign 


pen.” 
Government t 
in 1854. when the remains of the distinguished states- 
Bar 


Cemetery at 


nations,” and that 
man, Hon. William T. 


the State 


ry, arrived from Liverpool and were reinterred 
Frankfort, Col. O'Hara was the of 1 
and delivered an oration ‘‘so glowing, so chaste, so appropriate, 
and so full of pure and lofty eloquence as to entitle it to a place among the 
“At the beginning of the late 
his heart swelled with sympathy for the people he had always loved so well, 
n defence of the South. 


in orator lie 
oe asion. “M 


war 


best specimens of American oratory.” 


He v 
iC Was 


unsheathed i 


and his sword was at once 

immediately honored with an important position”: but when, at the 

close of the war, ‘‘one of the grandest dreams of modern times dissolved 

and ended.” he was left ‘* without a dollar,” and went ** to work to retrieve 

his f : He engaged in the cotton business at Columbus, Georgia, 
** O'Hara and ! Fle Ry Geerge W. Reock.’ Baltimoie Turnbull 














The 





but was burnt out Ile then retired to a plantation on the Chattahoochee, 
and there was laborn recess! fully when he was attacked with fever, of 
which he died Ju 1867. He was buried Columbus ** in consecrated 
ground, where he or pt until the State upon which his genius had been re- 
flected _ wily claimed his ashes.” In accordance with a resolution of the 
Kentucky Legislature, his remains were brought to Frankfort, and on the 
15th ef September, 1874, were reinterred with appropriate ceremonies: in 
the State Cemetery ‘The obsequies closed with the reading of ‘The 
Bivoune of the Dead.’” ‘Tlis fame rests,” says Mr. Ranck, ‘* upon his 
elegies. It is as a poet that O'Hara is known and celebrated. That one 
great lyric, ‘The Bivouae of the Dead,’ would alone have made his name 
immortal.” Mr, Ranck says that as a martial elegy it surpasses the famous 
stanzas on the burial of Sir John Moore; that ‘tin perfect harmony of 


‘Psalm of Life,’” and 
‘s of the unseen”; 


spirit, style, and —s it is equal to Longfellow’s 


to it ** aching out and touching the border 
** the ce ainibews of spirit-reach and spirit-prescience which this pro- 
hest, 


no 


suyy rior in 
that 
duction contains is the hig 1d most solemn gift a poet may 
possess” ; that ‘‘if i had life than the sublimely 
beautiful metaphor in the first stanza, that alone would preserve it through 
the and that ‘*the hold of this elegy upon the popular heart grows 
stronger and more enduring.” he adds that 
‘in death as in life O'Hara seems the twin brother of Gray, the author of 
that exquisite emanation, the ‘Elegy in a Country Churchyard.’” Pro- 
fessor Ranck is undoubtedly right in regarding the intimacy of apparent 
relationship as being quite as close in the one condition as the other. 

It may not be an impertinent assumption to suppose some of our readers 
to be as ignorant of this admired production as we ourselves have hitherto 


strangest, ar 


’ 
other claim upon 
ages” 


And recurring again to Grav, 


been, and desirous of seeing so csteemed a poem. We consequently cite it 
at length : 
‘TIE BIVOUAC OF THE DEAD, 
he muffled drum's sad roll has beat 


The soldier's last tattoo ; 

No more on life’= parade shall meet 
The brave and aaring few. 

On Fame's eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread. 

And glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead. 


‘* No answer of the foe's advance 

Now -wells upon the wind ; 

No troubled thougat at midnight haunts 
Of loved ones left behind ; 

No vi-ion of the morrow’s strife 
The warrior’s dream alarms ; 

No braying horn nor screaming fife 
At dawn shall call to arms. 


‘ Their shivered swords are red with rust ; 

Their pluméd heads are bowed ; 

The r haughty banner, trailed in dust, 
Is now their martial shroud ; 

And plenteous funeral tears have washed 
rhe red stains from each brow, 

And their proud forms, in battle gashed, 
Are free trom anguish now. 


The neighing steed, the flashing blade, 
The trumpet's stirring blast, 

The charge, the dreadful cannonade, 
The din and shout, are past ; 

No war's wild note, nor glory’s peal, 
Shall thrill with flerce delight 

Those breasts that nevermore shall 
The rapture of the fight. 


reel 


Like the dread northern hurricane 
That sweeps his broad plateau, 

Flushed with the triumph yet to gain, 
Came down the serried foe. 

Our heroes felt the shock and leapt 
‘To meet them on the plain ; 

And long the pitying sky bath wept 
Above our gallant slain. 


‘Sons of our consecrated ground, 
Ye must not slumber there, 
Where stranger steps and tongue. re 
Along the heedless air. 
Your own prond Jand’s heroic soil 
Shall be your fitter grave : 
She claims from war his richest sfoil 
The ashes of her brave. 


ourd 








parent turf they rest, 
gory field ; 


‘neath their 
Far from the 
Borne to a Spartan mother's breast 
On many a bloody shield 
The sunshine of their native s 
Smiles sadly on them here, 
And kindred heaits and eye 
» heroes’ sepulchre. 


So 








ky 


id 3 watch by 
The 
—— 
_De ra 
fo imvi 
rie herbage of your grave 
Nor shall your glory be forgot 
While fame her record ke 
| norp int. t} } 
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‘Yon marble minstrel's voiceless tone 

{ni deathless songs + hall tell, 

When many a vanquished age hath flown, 
The story how re fell 

Nor wreck, nor change, nor winter's blight, 
Nor time’s remorseless doom, 

Shall dim the ray of holy light 
‘That gilds your glorious tomb.” 

This is the elegy that is so much admired. It forces upon us the sense 
of the difference in contemporaneous standards of literary excellence, and 
impresses us with the complexity of the problem of American culture. 
But we have 
which to draw out its moval. 

The only other poem of Col. O'Hara printed by his enthusiastic editor 
is called ** The Old Pioneer,” and Mr. Ranck tells us that ‘on this field at 
least the bard of Newstead Abbey must lower his plume to O'Hara,” and 
that of this sweet and solemn dirge will float and linger 
with undying cadence for generations to come around the name of Daniel 
Boone.” It is admitted, however, to be on the whole inferior to ‘ The 
Bivouac of the Dead.” We can only say that even if Mr. Ranck’s praise 
should seem somewhat indiscriminate and slightly injudicious in its tone of 

° . & . . . . * 
laudation, the poem is incapable of being lowered by it in the estimate of 
the cultured and fastidious reader. It will be matter of surprise, however, 
if Professor Ranck be right that this poem ‘*is a prophecy of Kentucky's 
literary future.” 


given so much space to the poem that we have no room in 


** the sad notes 


A Collection of Poems. (Boston: Roberts Bros. 


‘Sea and Shore,’ 


The Mountains. 
1876.)—Two years ago there appeared a poetical volume 
of appropriate poetry for summer enjoyment by the water-side. The present 
collection is, we believe, by the same compiler, but it seems to us inferior 
to that which preceded it, or at least to our recollection of it. The want of 
a severe taste which we pointed out in ‘Sea and Shore’ is quite as visible 
here, and in the very forefront of the volume, the opening pieces being par- 
ticularly, and one would say unexpectedly, feeble. A still better test of this 
lack of discrimination is afforded by verses like ‘The River’s Lament’ and 
‘The Flower from the Catskills’ (apparently the productions of friends or of 
the compiler himself), whose authorship is only indicated by initials. A 
large number of the selections would as fitly illustrate any theme as ‘* moun- 
The real subject is a flower, a tree, a waterfall, a bird, with barely 
an incidental allusion to hills, or heights, or crags, and sometimes, as in 
the case of Dean Trench’s *‘ Heron,” without even that. This, though 
legitimate enough, conveys the impression that the mountains have had 
fewer bards than the sea. But, whether such be the fact or not, there can 
be no doubt they have had many more than could be represented in the 
compass of the volume before us; and we half cherish the suspicion that 
tables of contents have been called into requisition where a deeper acquaint- 
ance with the poets and a wider range of reading would have ensured both 
a richer and a more even harvest. After all, it may be questioned whether 
the everlasting hills do not call for higher powers of poetic expression than 
The impression they make on us is more subtle and more 


It 


tains.” 


does the sea. 
complex, and such as an ordinary versifier is quite unabie to deal with. 
is not every comer 


‘ Who, in large thoughts, like fair pearl-seed, 
Shall string Monadroc like a bead,” 
or receive its 
* Welcome, if thou bring 
My secret in thy brain.” 


Monadnoe, by the way, is justly distinguished in this collection over all its 
New England rivals in beauty and grandeur by being the occasion of three 
poems, two by Mr. Emerson and one by Whittier ; and better inspiration 
is hardly found between the covers of the book. Poems worthy to be placed 
beside these, indeed, might almost be numbered on the fingers of one hand, 
and there is too much rubbish to make ‘ The Mountains’ a treasury. 


*,* Publishers will confer a favor by alieays marking the price of their books on the 
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